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[Text] The article "Socialist Community on the Path of Art and Progress" 
indicates that the socialist countries took another step forward in 
developing social production. The highest growth rates were shown by those 
industries upon which progress in science and technology depends: engineering, 
power, chemical and precision instrument industries. It is noteworthy that 
the countries of the socialist community meet all their import needs in the 
main types of fuel, raw materials, machines and industrial equipment in the 
socialist market. The socialist countries have already done much towards 
economic integration. They are faced with the task of co-ordination of 
plans within an agreement on economic policy as a whole-all this wae reported 
to the 36th meeting of the session of the Council For Mutual Economic 
Assistance. The achievement of the goals outlined in the Food Program of 

the USSR is closely tied up with the development of different branches in 

the CMEA economies and co-operation with other socialist countries, closer 
international division of labor with the maximum use of the weather conditions 
of individual countries. The growth of the socialist countries’ economies 
and aggravation of the international situation due to the lack of desire of 
agressive circles to take into consideration the present day realities call 
for an improvement of the forms and methods of mutual cooperation. This is 
but natural since the tasks which the Community faces in the 80s are 
incomparable to those of the previous decade. 


E. Kuzmin in his article "The Constitution of the USSR and Its Bourgeois 
Falsifiers" ina polemic form exposes the fabrications of some Western 
commentators about the new Soviet Constitution. The author particularly 
emphasises the most burning issues round which the struggle of ideas has 
been concentrated, namely: the political system of developed socialism and 
the role of the CPSU and some other public organizations in it, the way of 
forming and functioning of the Soviets of People's Deputies, the national 
and state structure, the rights and obligations of citizens, socialist 
legality. By numerous facts the author convincingly proves profound 
democracy of the new Basic Law of the USSR and the advantageous character of 
democracy of developed socialism over the formal bourgeois democracy. 


The article by V. Petrovsky "The Leninist Conception of Disarmament in Action" 
shows the historic background of the Soviet peaceful conception. V.I. Lenin-- 














the founder of the Soviet state considered the problem of disarmament to be 

of tremendous importance and always stressed that disarmament was the ideal of 
socialism and topical slogan of socialist society. Disarmament, according to 

the Leninist conception acquires a genuine meaning and vital expediency in the 
context of the strategy of peace, rejecting war as a means of solving general 

contradictions of the modern epoch on the international arena. 


Following V.I. Lenin's behest the Soviet Union considers the problem of arms 
limitation to be of general concern of all countries and nationalities. The 
Soviet obligation which is contained in L.1l. Brezhnev's message to the Second 
Specia) Session of the UN General Assembly not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons, contributes to greater confidence in international relations, thus 
setting an example of genuine determined effort to strengthen peace. It is of 
special importance in the present international climate, when confidence has 
beer seriously undermined by those who want to disrupt the present military 
pavity, gain superiority over the Soviet Union, nullify everything positive in 


detente. 


V. Linnik in his article "The USA: Imperial Ambitions and Reality" speaks 
about abrupt militarization of the US foreign politics, lays emphasis on the 
US solution of international problems by force, shows how this country steps 
up armament programme and traces its military activity over more than 
thirty-year period. He says that the present White House strategy consists of 
an attempt to turn Western Europe into a remote (from the USA) theater of 
hostilities, the involvement of its European NATO allies as well as Japan 

in its anti-Soviet strategy, an attempt to hinder or even turn back the 
process of socio economic transformations in the developing countries, the 
revival on the level of governmental policy cf the most unbridled forms of 
anti-communism, accompanied by all possible kinds of attempts to undermine 
the socialist community. The author exposes the reasons of American global 
expansionism and thinks that one of them is the sharp reaction of the ruling 
circles of the country to the steady disintegration of the "American empire”. 
The author exposes Washington's imperial ambitions and its desire to involve 
Western Europe in another anti-communist "crusade", thus disorganizing 
international life and turning it into constant confrontation which in effect 
amounts to a return to a policy of brink-manship. 


A. Kudryavtsev goes on with the analysis, of the new aspects of French 
development after the Socialicts' electoral victory. In the article "France 

in the World--A Year After" he focuses on the externalities of French 

foreign policy regarding the domestic and international factors of the national 


policy-making. 


The moves of the French government towards the industrial restructuring and 
spurrirg the economic growth were seriously challenged by the international 
rivalry, particularly with the USA. Despite the diplomatic adjustment 
endeavors, the Western Europe-U.S. relations have been brought to the edge 

of trade war, especially in the agricultural export damaging primarily France. 
To meet this controversy Paris pins its hopes on the European Community 
striving to achieve the national goals by the European means. 








French policy towards the developing world is proclaimed as the priority of the 
foreign policy, devising strategy of the multilateral large-scale economic 
cooperation on the long term basis implying political and ideological targets. 





The urgent problems of monetary conflicts, East-West and North-South relations 
stipulated the great expectations for the Versaille summit which has 
discovered the incapability of the "big seven" to mobilize forces on the 
consolidated ground to offset the growing economic and political difficulties. 


A. Glinkin and P. Yakovlev in their article "Latin America in the Imperialist 
Global Strategy" show that successes of the liberation movement of the Latin 
American peoples, the extension of relations between the Latin-American 
countries within the states of the socialist community, intensification of 
competition on the part of West-European and Jap iese monopolies brought 
about a comparative weakening of the positions of the USA in the region by 
the beginning of the 80s. Nevertheless the strategists of American 
imperialism as befcre consider the Caribbean Sea and Latin America as their 
"closest rear" whose stability is essential for US invulnerability. R. Reagan's 
Latin-American course in characterised by the growth of imperialist 
aggressiveness which creates a great danger for Latin America whose peoples 
ever more decisively oppose the US policy of dictation. 


The Neoconservative policy of the U.S. administration is marked by the turn 
from excessive reliance on government's role to more emphasis on free market 
strategy essentially reflecting the deepening interaction between the 
bourgeois state and monopoly capital. K. Koslova in the article "The State 
Sector in the U.S. Economy" reveals the real character of the Neoconservative 
concepts, namely the priority shift in the federal spending towards the 
escalation of the military buildup. 


The long dominated concept of the state intervention reduced to the public 

goods sphere is now being transformed into the pragmatic approach: the state 

is not a competitor but a practical medium to deliver needed goods and services, 
using the indirect means of fiscal and credit policy. Federal spending and tax 
manipulation promote for redistribution of the national income favoring 
primarily the monopolies, especially engaged in the military production. The 
state budget mechanism is typified by deficit financing provoking the 

increase of the government debt to the record level. The U.S. state property and 
investment are concentrated within the local communities in the production 
fields and the federal ones, concerning military installations, transport and 
urban facilities. Reagan's rationalization of the state sector inflicts 

the growth of the democratic appeals to curb arms race, limit the monopoly 
omnipotence and arrest the waste of the national resources for military 


preparations. 


It's the global problem of raw materials that urges the shaping of the 
international approach to resolve it. The elaboration of this strategy is 

under considerable impact of various factors, among which L. Komlev classifies the 
following: The import dependence of the raw materials consumers, on the one 

hand, and the determination of the developing countries, disposing the prime 
commodities, to correlate their export with the actual task to liquidate the 
economic backwardness,--on the other. In the article "The International Raw 














Materials Strategy: Problems of Formulating" the author traces the objective 
prerequisites, difficulties and accomplishments of the international approach 
to the raw material problem on behalf of the developing, caritalist and 
socialist countries. The participation of the socialist stuces in formulating 
the prime commodities strategy has done away with transnational corporations' 
dictate, expanding the democratic possibilities to tackle the raw materials 
problem. This shift involved the certain consolidation of the capitalist 
world particularly in R & D efforts aimed to create new sources of energy, 
and substitute for the prime commodities within the UNCTAD witnesses to the 
declining efficiency of the international commodity agreements. Though 
stipulated by the integrated commodity program the joint fund has not been 
operational till now. The market mechanism of the international relations 
limits the possibilities of the economic restructuring within the 

capitalist framework, thus many moves to cope with the prime commodities 
problem are doomed to be of a palliative character. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya"., 1982. 
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NEED FOR GREATER ECONOMIC INTEGRATION IN CEMA STRESSED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 3-16 


[Editorial: ''The Socialist Community on the Paths of Creativity and Progress" ] 


[Text] Progressive mankind commemorates two historic dates in 1982--the 65th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the 60th 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR. ''The formation and successful 
development of the USSR," the CPSU Central Committee decree on the 60th 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR says, "is of permanent international 
significance and marks an important historical frontier in progressive man's 
age-old struggle for the equality and friendship of the peoples and for the 
revolutionary renewal of the world." 


The force of the USSR's inspiring example grew constantly in line with the 
implementation of the Lenin Party's world-historic program initially with 
respect to the creation of the prerequisites and subsequently to the direct 
creation of the socialist society. To what measures did imperialism not resort 
to frustrate this process of man's progressive development and to turn it 

back. But all these efforts were in vain. And when the same imperialism gave 
birth to the fascist monster, whose intention was together with the 

liquidation of the Soviet Union the establishment of the world domination of 
obscurantism and misanthropy, who if not the peoples of the great socialist 
power displayed unprecedented heroism and saved civilization at a price of 


colossal sacrifices. 


In unleashing WWII imperialism itself contributed to the shaking of the 
foundations of its domination. A number of new countries and peoples 
embarked on the socialist path of development as a result. Socialism passed 
beyond the framework of a single country, and its impact on world development 
increased immeasurably. The world socialist system appeared in the 
historical arena. The socialist community performs a tremendous role in the 
positive solution of vitally important questions of all mankind. It opposes 
the aggressive endeavors of imperialism and is putting forward effective 
programs of measures aimed against the threat of a new war and for the 
establishment of lasting, inviolable peace. 











L 


The historical experience of real socialism has convincingly corroborated the 
conclusions of Marxist-Leninist theory concerning the fundamental questions 
of the mutual relations of countries and peoples which have embarked on the 
path of building the new society. ‘Relations between states characteristic 
of che nature of socialism are embodied with the greatest amplitude in the 
socialist community," the CPSU Central Committee decree on the 60th 
anniversary of the formation of the USSR observes. "It personifies the new, 
socialist type of international relations of sovereign, equal states joined 
by community of fundamental interests and goals and Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and bound by ties of comradely solidarity and mutual assistance and 
all-around cooperation," 


V.I. Lenin foresaw that "socialism wholly internationalizes" man's economic, 
political and spiritual life.* The new social system removes all the barriers 
in the way of the internationalization of socioeconomic life cultivated by 
capitalism. The working class counterposes to the old capitalist world 
".,.the new world of the unity of the working people of all nations, in which 
there is no room either for privilege or man's least oppression of man."** 


The world socialist community isa model of international economic relations of 
a fundamentally new type--relations of collectivism and all-around, truly 
fraternal cooperation and mutual assistance. The socialist type of 
internationalization of economic life as a special process different 
fundamentally and in principle from capitalist internationalization is thereby 


established. 


The international socialist division of labor which has evolved within the 
CEMA framework has great potential for improvement. Implemented 

"consciously and on a planned basis in accordance with the vital interests and 
tasks of the harmonious and all-around development of all the socialist 
countries,"*** it con’ ains practically unlimited possibilities of the 
unification of the CEMA countries’ efforts for the accomplishment of the 
increasingly complex and large-scale tasks arising in the course of the 
tuilding of socialism and communism. These tasks are being tackled on the 
basis of the unswerving intensification of the international interaction of the 
fraternal countries in all spheres of socioeconomic life, which is 

org: ically combined with the strengthening of their statehood and the 
compiete voluntary assent of each of them in the choice of the concrete 
subjects, forms and methods of mutual cooperation. 


The efforts of the communist and workers parties aimed at the extension of the 
fraternal countries’ effective relations are making it possible to realize 

on a growing scale the fundamental advantages of socialism and are 

determining the high economic, social and political dynamism. 





x See V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 23, p 318. 


kk =Ibid., p 150. 
xkk "Basic Documents of CEMA," Moscow, 1977, vol 2, p 16. 














The positions of the CEMA countries in the world economy strengthened 
considerably in the 1970's. The socialist community states more than 

tripled the per capita world-average level of industrial production, caught 
up with the EEC countries in the manufacture of the majority of most 
important products per capita and considerably surpassed this group of highly 
developed capitalist states in a number of items. Thus the CEMA countries 
produce 2.1 times more coal per capita than the FEC states, 2.2 times more 
gas, 4.4 times more oil, 6.5 times more iron ore, 14 percent more steel, 17 
percent more sulfuric acid, 46 percent more mineral fertilizer and 18 

percent more cloth. 


The economy of world capitalism is characterized by the growth of crisis 
processes. The fact that the CEMA countries preserve the role of the world's 
most dynamic economic force appears the more sharply against this background. 
In the last 10 years they have secured a more than twofold superiority in rate 
of increase in national income compared with the EEC states and an almost 
twofold superiority in respect of the entire group of developed capitalist 
countries. The fact that more than one-third of the world's engineering 

and chemical product is produced, 21.3 percent of electric power is generated, 
29.7 percent of the steel is smelted and 32.4 percent of mineral fertilizers 
and 32.5 percent of natural and casing-head gas are produced here also testifies 
co the growth of the socialist community's economic potential. 


"The world socialist community is developing unswervingly," the CPSU 

Central Committee decree on the 60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR 
says. "The process of the fraternal countries' rapprochement continues. 

It is proceeding with regard for their national and historical singularities, 
which is expressed in the diversity of forms of social life in these countries. 
Their interaction in the struggle for peace and the security of the peoples 

is becoming increasingly close. Bilateral and multilateral cooperation in the 
sphere of the economy, ideology, science and culture is being perfected. 
Economic integration is being extended on the basis of long-term goal-oriented 
programs. Life itself has set the fraternal countries the task of 
supplementing the coordination of plans with the coordination of economic 


policy as a whole." 


Contrary to the assertions of bourgeois ideologists, the cooperation of the 
socialist countries, which is built on the principles of socialist 
internationalism, does not infringe the sovereign rights of the fraternal 
countries and does not weaken their control over all national resources. As 
foreseen by the classical authors of Maxism-Leninism also, the socialist 
community is developing in the direction of the "harmonious national and 
international coordination of the social forms of production."* The need for 
such plan-oriented coordination is conditioned by the requirements of the 
production forces of ali the fraternal countries and vital national political 
and economic interests. The comprehensive program of socialist integration 
and the coordination of the economic policy of the countries concerned 
represent a concrete expression of the coordination of the social forms of 
production about which K. Marx spoke. Cooperation built on such a basis 





* K. Marx, F. Engels, "Works," vol 17, p 553. 














excludes all elements of "supranationality" and economic compulsion, which 
capitalism employs extensively as an instrument of the regulation of 
international economic relations. 


, 


Particular significance for consolidating the unity and cohesion of the CEMA 
countries and perfecting their economic and scientific-technical relations 
has been and continues to be attached to the talks of the leaders of the 
fraternal parties and states. L.I. Brezhnev's now regular meetings in the 
Crimea with the leaders of the communist and worker parties of the CEMA 
countries mark an important stage enroute to the further consolidation of the 
interaction of the fraternal parties and peoples in the accomplishment of 
both domestic and international tasks. Realization of the arrangements which 
are arrived ac is contributing to the further development of economic 
cooperation in the interests of the successful accomplishment of the 
socioeconomic tasks set by the congresses of the communist and worker parties. 


An important contribution to an expansion of cooperation was made by the 36th 
CEMA Session held at head of government level in June 1982 in Budapest. The 
CPSU Central Committee Politburo and USSR Council of Ministers valued highly 
the results of the session and the decisions it adopted. The session 
confirmed anew the fraternal countries’ unanimous endeavor to strengthen the 
cohesion of the socialist community and develop comprehensive relations in all 
spheres of the economy, science and culture in the interests of an increase 

in the efficiency of their national economies and a growth of the working 


people's well-being. 


"The living soul and guiding and directing force of the socialist community 
countries is their communist and worker parties," the CPSU Central Committee 
decree on the 60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR emphasizes. 
"Experience convinces us that fidelity to the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism and the close interaction of the fraternal 
parties in all spheres make it possible to correctly combine the common and 
national interests of the socialist states and successfully resolve the 
conflicts and difficulties which arise in the course of development and for 
each country and the entire socialist community to advance confidently." 


Il 


A principal method of unification of the forces of the CEMA countries is 
planning activity. A most important political and economic result of the 
coordination of plans for 1981-1985 is that a concrete program of cooperation 
with regard for the accomplishment of tasks outlined for the long term up to 


1990 was agreed. 


A new feature of the plan coordination is the fact that it is tied in with the 
development and start of the implementation of the long-term goal-oriented 
programs of cooperation in key sectors of material production adopted by the 
CEMA countries. These programs reflect aconcerted strategy aimed at the long 
term and the solution of most important national economic problems, primarily 
a considerable strengthening in the course of the two upcoming 5-year plans 

of the cooperation and specialization of production based on the extensive 
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use of scientific-technical achievements. This will make for an increase in 
the efficiency of the economy of each CEMA country and a strengthening of the 
entire socialist community. 


Bilateral long-term programs signed between the Soviet Union and the other 
European CEMA countries will contribute to the maximum use of the 
possibilities of production specialization and cooperativn, an acceleration 
of scientific-technical progress and an increase in social production 
efficiency. They determine the strategic directions of economic and 
scientific-technical cooperation, particularly with respect to unification 
of material resources and scientific-technical potential for the 10-year 
period. Approximately 120 multilateral and over 1,000 bilateral agreements 
on production specialization and cooperation concluded between the USSR and 
the other CEMA countries are at the implementation stage. 


The Program of the Coordination of National Economic Plans for 1986-1990, which 
was approved by the 36th CEMA Session, is designed to play an important part 

in realization of the policy of the communist and worker parties aimed at 

an intensification of production in the interests of a growth of the 

well-being of the peoples of the socialist community. 


As N.A. Tikhonov, chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and head of 

the Soviet delegation, empahsized in his speech at the 36th CEMA Session, 

the need for the closer economic unification of the socialist community 
countries ensues primarily from the need to accelerate the economy's 
transition to an intensive path of development. What is needed for this is a 
profound reorganization of the structure of social production on a progressive 
scientific-technical basis with regard for the complementariness of the 
economies of the socialist countries. It is also essential to jointly 
formulate strategic decisions, choose effective areas of production 
specialization and strive for the rational amalgamation of scientific- 
technical potential and a refinement of the economic mechanism of cooperation. 


Coordination of economic policy as a whole will make fundamental changes to the 
coordination of national economic plans also. It will have an appreciable 
impact on production, the retooling of the national economy, provision of the 
community states with fuel, raw material and food, organization of the 
manufacture of resource-saving equipment and the rational location of energy- 
consuming production facilities. The long-term goal-oriented programs of 
cooperation of the CEMA countries operate in these spheres. 


The participants in the session paid particular attention to questions of an 
acceleration and an increase in the efficiency of the economic development of 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Republic of Cuba and the Mongolian 
People's Republic. In accordance with the adopted decisions, their more 
extensive participation in the international socialist division of labor is 
proposed. And in the future these countries will enjoy preferential 


cooperation terms. 


The creation and development of capacity in the countries and spheres of 
mutual interest and an extension of the coordination of capital investments in 
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the corresponding spheres of projects are designed to be a decisive element 
in successful plan coordination. This will enable us to coordinate measures 
for the fuller satisfaction of the countries' need for this type of 
equipment, intermediate product and raw material or the other and, 
consequently, measures for a further increase in reciprocal trade. According 
to the 5-year trade agreements, the reciprocal trade of the CEMA countries 
(including Yugoslavia) will increase in comparable prices 38 percent, while 
reciprocal supplies of specialized products will increase 48 percent. 


The advantages of socialist integration are particularly perceptible in the 
sphere of science and technology. Almost 3,000 scientific-technical 
organizations of the CEMA countries participate in the cooperation. In 1981 
alone the scientists and specialists developed by joint efforts approximately 
1,200 topics. They annually create 200-300 new streamlined machinery, 
instrument and equipment designs and many dozen types of materials and 
preparations and develop or improve 100-150 production-engineering 

processes. Accomplishment of the task of the maximum use of the 
possibilities of the international socialist division of labor for the 
purpose of an acceleration of scientific-technical progress and the 

balanced development of the national economy demands concentration of forces 
in the main areas of scientific-technical progress and the creation of process 
stock for the production of energy-, material- and labor-saving equipment 

and means of automation and mechanization based on the latest achievements 


of electronics. 


III 


The general direction of the socialist community's economic policy for the 
1980's is the utmost intensification of production and a rise in its quality 
indicators, technical level and level of management. The key problems--the 
fuel-energy and raw material problems and modernization of the leading 

sectors of the engineering complex--are being tackled by way of a further 
increase in mutual cooperation and its subordination to the tasks of technical 
progress and economies in labor and material resources. 


The problem of raw material, fuel and energy is a subject of the CEMA countries’ 
constant concern. This is leading to positive results in catering for the 
socialist community's requirements. Electric power generation and oil and gas 
production almost doubled and coal production increased appreciably in the 


CEMA countries in the last decade alone. 


For its part, the Soviet Union is, as in the preceding 5-year periods, doing 
the maximum possible to cater for the other socialist countries' fuel, 

energy and raw material requirements. Supplies to the CEMA states of electric 
power, fuel-raw material commodities and intermediate products from the USSR 
will increase by more than one-third in the current 5-year period. True to 

its international duty, the Soviet Union, despite the difficul.ies connected 
with the deterioration in production conditions, will increase supplies of 
energy resources to its CEMA partners compared with the previous 5-year period. 
It will sell the fraternal countries fuel and raw material here at prices 
considerably below those of the world market. 
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However, as practice shows, a simple increase in reciprocal supplies can no 
longer be regarded as the main method of the solution of fuel-energy and 

raw material problems. Quite apart from the fact that the reserves of natural 
resources are nonreproducible, and expansion of their production is 
increasingly often connected with a switch to the development of desposits 
with difficult mining-geological conditions of occurrence located in areas 
which are difficult of access and undeveloped. This leads to a constant 
increase in expenditure per unit increase in mineral resources and a sharp 
increase in transport and other costs. 


For this reason the long-term goal-oriented program for fuel, energy and 

raw material, an important stage of whose implementation will be the 1981-1985 
five-year plan, provides for the utmost economies in primary resources, the 
introduction of energy- and material-saving technology, the use of new 
sources of energy and new materials and the more extensive enlistment of solid 


fuel reserves in the economic turnover. 


In coordinating the current 5-year plan the CEMA countries and authorities 
determined the priority directions of the solution of fuel-energy and raw 
material problems. It is planned to satisfy the CEMA states’ electric power 
requirements primarily thanks to the accelerated growth of nuclear power 
engineering. The General Agreement on Cooperation in the Development of Joint 
Power Systems for the Period Through 1990 and the Agreement on Multilateral 
International Production Specialization and Cooperation and Reciprocal Supplies 
of Equipment for the Nuclear Power Stations for the Period 1981-1990 were 


signed to this end. 


Construction with the Soviet Union's technical assistance on the territory of 
the European CEMA states (excluding the USSR) and the Republic of Cuba of 
nuclear power stations with a total installed capacity of 37 million kilowatts 
is planned. Implementation of these agreements will enable the participant 
countries to annually obtain 250 billion kilowatts of electric power and save 
approximately 70-75 million tons of standard fuel, which is roughly 
comparable to the commissioning of four gas pipelines like the "Soyuz," which 


was installed in the last 5-year period. 


Cooperation in nuclear power engineering, which unites the work of roughly 50 
large-scale associations and enterprises of seven CEMA countries and 
Yugoslavia, will enable us to assimilate the production of equipment for the 
nuclear power stations on a single technical basis. The Soviet "Atommash," 
Czechoslovak Skoda, the Magdeburg Heavy Engineering Works in the GDR, the 
Hungarian ["Gants-Mavag"] Plant and others will be the flagships of nuclear 


engineering. 


For the fuller satisfaction of the electric power requirements of the economies 
of Hungary, Poland, the USSR and Czechoslovakia and with regard for the 

Soviet side's willingness to supply it to the other states a general 
multilateral and bilateral agreements on cooperation in the installation on 
USSR territory of the 4 million-kilowatt Khmel'nitskaya AES and an 

agreement between Hungary, the GDR, Poland, the USSR and Czechsolovakia on the 
construction of the USSR (the Khmel'nitskaya AES)-Poland (Rzeszow) high- 
voltage power line were signed in March 1969. 
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The introduction of the first unit of this AES and the start of power supplies 
are planned for 1984, and, furthermore, supplies will have risen to 7.6 
billion kilowatts in 1985 and to 12 billion in 1990. An agreement signed in 
July 1981 on cooperation between Romania and the USSR in the construction on 
the territory of the Soviet Union of the South Ukraine AES provides for 

power supplies from the USSR to Romania. 


The CEMA countries have drawn up significant measures for the more efficient 
use of oil and gas. In the majority of community states the extent of 
petroleum refining currently constitutes 45-50 percent; the remainder in the 
form fuel oil is used as power-generating fuel (which, of course, is 
inefficient). Yet, as calculations show, an increase in the extent of 
petroleum refining to 65-70 percent would make it possible to obtain an 
additional 15 million tons approximately of fuel and lubricants a year. 
Specialized and cooperative-basis supplies to the CEMA countries through 
1990 of progressive types of comprehensive equipment for petroleum refining 
with a total annual capacity of approximately 190 million tons will 
contribute to the accomplishment of this task. 


New production capacity for the purpose of catering for their ferriferous 

raw material and metal requirements will be created by the joint efforts 

of the CEMA countries concerned. It is planned primarily to construct on 
USSR territory two mining-concentrating works and a mine with an annual output 
of 17 million tons of ferriferous raw material in metal equivalent. The CEMA 
countries’ nickel requirements will have been catered for fully following 

the implementation of measures for the development of nonferrous metallurgy 


in the Republic of Cuba. 


The development of energy-consuming chemical products is planned in the Soviet 
Union: a number of countries will undertake the joint construction of the 
Mozyr' Yeast Plant, which is scheduled to produce 300,000 tons of this yeast 
from normal petroleum paraffins annually. The construction of 500,000 tons 
of blanched sulphate cellulose and a pulp-paper works with an annual capacity 
of 370,000 tons of newsprint is also planned. 


The accomplishment of the tasks confronting the CEMA countries in the sphere 
of the intensification of social production and the accelerated introduction 
of the results of scientific-technical progress will depend to a considerable 
extent on the extension and refinement of work on international production 
specialization and cooperation. This means a transition from the conclusion 
of agreements chiefly allocating the manufacture of assimilated products 
among individual countries to comprehensive agreements oriented toward the 
production and technical sophistication of new and scarce products. Great 
significance in this connection is attached to the development and 
implementation of a uniform technical policy at national economy sector level. 


Multilateral agreements will contribute to the accomplishment of this task. 
Their fulfillment will lead to the creation of production complexes which are 
unprecedented in the world in scale and technical level. The Agreement on 
International Specialization and Cooperation in the Development and Production 
of New Computer Facilities was signed at the 34th CEMA Session in 1930. 
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It provides for reciprocal supplies in the current 5-year plan alone to the 
tune of more than R15 billion. The application of new computers-- 
microcomputers--will increase labor productivity and the output-capital 
ratio considerably and reduce the manpower requirement by several million. 


The multilateral agreement on production specialization and cooperation and 
reciprocal supplies of equipment for nuclear power stations for the period 
through 1990 will contribute to the development and implementation of a 
uniform technical policy. Approximately 50 industrial associations and 
enterprises from 8 socialist countries will participate therein. A similar 
agreement on the manufacture of basic facilities for the mechanization of 
materials-handling and warehousing opera ions will improve work conditions 
and release manpower for basic production. 


The Intergovernmental Agreement on the Creation of a Single Standardized 
Electronic Component Base for Radio Electronic Apparatus, Means of 
Communication and Computers was signed at the 35th CEMA Session. Programs for 
the development of robotics have been adopted and are already being 
implemented in a number of CEMA countries. By 1990 the aggregate pool of 
robots is to have risen to 200,000. However, the formulation of a uniform 
technical policy in this sphere and extensive unification and standardization 
are essential for the better organization of the production of industrial 


robots and their use. 


In the course of the 36th session the heads of the CEMA countries’ delegations 
signed general agreements on cooperation in the sphere of the development and 
extensive use in the national economy of microprocessors and also on the 
development and organization of the specialized and cooperative-basis 
production of industrial robots. These agreements and measures provide for 
joint scientific research and planning-design developments and the 

specialized series manufacture of automated production-engineering sets of 
machinery, instruments and control systems fitted with the latest in 
electronics. The foundation of the production of items of a microelectronic 
component base for computers, materials and production-engineering equipment 


for microelectronics is being laid. 


Cooperation in the high-technology sectors, which are revolutionizing all social 
production, is becoming not only an economic but also political task. It is 
strengthening the basis for the retooling of the national economy and the 
automation of production processes in industry, agriculture and the management 
sphere and helping to reduce manual labor, particularly in laborious and heavy 
operations. The competitiveness of the machinery and equipment of the CEMA 
countries on the world market wiil depend on the speediest accomplishment of 


this task. 


Taking into consideration the public's growing need for modern types of home 
appliance, the 36th session approved a program of multilateral cooperation in 
the sphere of color television. It concerns the development and assimilation 
of the production of new types of color television receivers, picture tubes, 
studio equipment and video equipment and also the necessary production 


equipment and instrumentation. 
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International cooperation, which is organically connected with cooperation in 
the sphere of applied research, will contribute in the current decade to an 
improvement in the structure of the CEMA countries’ production and the more 
efficient use of fuel-energy, raw material and labor resources. Particular 
significance is attached to the collective development and tntroduction in 
production of resource-saving technology providing for a reduction in the 
product's energy-, material-, capital- and labor-intensiveness. There is 
increased significance in the efficient coordination of trade and 
scientific-technical policy with respect to third countries, particularly the 
coordination of import licenses and the joint use of the most valuable 
achievements of world science and technology. 


The intensification of production and the introduction of energy- and 
material-saving technology are confronting the community countries’ 
engineering complex with new, more responsible tasks. It is sufficient 

to mention that in 1981-1985 reciprocal machinery and equipment supplies 
between the USSR and the other CEMA states will amount to no less than R95 
billion, and an impressive proportion of the equipment here is intended for 
the acceleration of technical progress in power engineering, metallurgy, 
engineering and other key sectors of the national economy. Reciprocal 
engineering product supplies are the most dynamic area of the socialist 
community countries’ foreign trade. Exports of specialized engineering 
products in the reciprocal supplies will increase at roughly twice the rate 
of total machinery and equipment exports. 


The development of cooperaticn in engineering throughout the 1980's is to 
contribute to ensuring that an increasingly large number of items of 
equipment and machinery may in terms of technical parameters compete 
successfully with the products which set the pace in the world markets. The 
higher the proportion of such products in the production of the CEMA 
countries, the greater the opportunities for strengthening the community's 
positions in world economic relations. 


The CEMA countries are strengthening cooperation with Yugoslavia. In 1981 
alone business associations and enterprises of Yugolsavia and the 
corresponding organizations of the CEMA states concluded agreements on 
multilateral production specialization and cooperation in individual sectors 
and on scientific-technical cooperation. Yugoslavia has signed approximately 
120 multilateral agreements, including almost 60 with respect to science and 
technology. It participates in the implementation of individual measures of 
the long-term programs in the sphere of geology, oil, gas and coal industry, 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, ferrous and nonferrous 
metallurgy, chemistry, engineering and agriculture. 


Z. Dragan, head of the Yugoslav delegation at the 36th CEMA Session, confirmed 
anew his country's interest in the further development of cooperation. In 
particular, he pointed to the actual possibilities which exist in national 
industry of an increase in supplies of equipment for nuclear power stations 
and the interest in implementation of the program of cooperation for 1982-1999 
for the development and extensive use of microprocessors in the community's 


economy. 
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IV 


The task of an improvement in the public's provision with food products 
occupies an extraordinarily important place in the policy of the socialist 
community countries. It is the principal component of the plan of social 
deve'opment and a rise in the people's well-being. In 1978 the 32d CEMA 
Session approved a long-term goal-oriented program of cooperation in the 
sphere of agriculture and food industry. It outlined measures promoting the 
intensive development of the production of grain, animal husbandry products 
and other main agricultural products in each CEMA country. 


The 26th CPSU Congress paid particular attention to a solution of the 
problems otf social development and a rise in the working people's well-being. 
The USSR Food Program up to 1990 was drawn up on the initiative of 

L.I. Brezhnev and it occupies an important place in the party's strategy 

for the next decade. The program is designed to secure a considerable 
increase in the production of agricultural products, link agriculture more 
closely with the sectors storing and processing its products and with trade 
and achieve the uninterrupted supply of products to the public. 


L.I. Brezhnev said in his speech at the CPSU Central Committee May (1982) 
Plenum: '"...We by no means intend to give up what may be provided by foreign 
trade for the purpose of building up food resources, with regard for economic 
expediency, naturally. For this reason it is perfectly logical that the 
draft program provides for cooperation with foreign countries, primarily 


the socialist countries." 


Additional possibilities for an increase in the production of all types of 
food will be created by way of the utmost extension of socialist integration. 
The USSR Food Program attaches importance to long-term goal-oriented programs 
of cooperation with the CEMA countries in the sphere of agricultural 
production and the processing and rational use of the raw material. It is tied 
in closely with the development of cooperation and specialization with the 
community countries in the production of mineral fertilizer, plant-protection 
agents and feed additives. Cooperation and specialization extend to the 
manufacture of machinery and equipment, including small-scale equipment, for 
the comprehensive mechanization of agriculture, fodder procurement and 
preparation, the mechanization of operations in the orchards and vineyards and 


the harvesting of vegetables. 


An important direction of this process is the creation and organization of the 
production of 150-h.p. and more tractors with a complete set of agricultural 
machinery for them, highly productive power-driven grain-harvesting and 
potato-picking and other combines and also machinery and equipment for animal 
husbandry. Labor productivity in harvesting operations, for example, is to 
increase by a factor of 1.5-2 thanks to the introduction of highly efficient 


machinery. 


An increase in the yield of agriculture requires its further chemicalization, 
an increase in supplies of fertilizer, particularly phosphorus fertilizer, and 
chemical plant-protection agents and the creation of new types of highly 
concentrated combined and mixed fertilizers. The Soviet Union and the other 
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socialist countries will cooperate in the sphere of the cultivation and 
introduction in production of new highly productive agricultural crop 
varieties and hybrids, the cultivation of seeds and planting material, the 
creation of new livestock and poultry lines and breeds and the use of plant 
and animal gene stocks. Particular attention has been paid to the 

cultivation of new promising cereal, legume, fodder and vegetable crop 
varieties and hybrids which have a high yield and are resistant to unfavorable 
factors of the environment, pests and disease. 


The development of the production of vegetables and fruit, including citrus 
fruit, in fresh and processed form in the CEMA countries which have the 
conditions conducive to this should contribute to an improvement in the USSR 
population's diet. For example, it is proposed to raise the supply of fresh 
fruit from Hungary to the USSR to 330,000 tons in 1990 and citrus fruit from 
the Republic of Cuba to the European CEMA countries to 2.4 million tons. The 
community states are assisting Vietnam in the development of the production 
and processing of coffee and pineapples. 


The USSR Food Program outlines an extension of cooperation in the sphere of 
the modernization and reconstruction of enterprises of the food sectors and 
cold stores and warehouses and the use of the CEMA countries’ experience of 
the processing of farming and animal husbandry products in accordance with 
progressive techniques. Implementation of the measures of the goal-oriented 
programs in the food industry will enable the CEMA countries, according to 
estimates, to obtain an additional 600,000 tons of beet sugar, 25,000-30,000 
tons of vegetable oil, 800,000 tons of fresh-water fish, up to 1 million 
tons of new types of nutritive protein products and up to 3 million tons of 
enriched protein fodder annually. 


The development of relations in the sphere of agriculture among the CEMA 
countries will lead to the more extensive use of individual states’ experience 
and the switch from an exchange of information to mutually profitable 
cooperation in the practical assimilation of progressive techniques. All this 
will strengthen appreciably the agricultural base of the socialist community 


countries. 


V 


The community of the socialist countries’ economic life is growing as the 
integration processes deepen. It is characterized by, inter alia, the 
existence of some common economic proportions, economic-planning and 
production organizations and institutes and an international market. 
characteristic of the gradual economic rapprochement of the socialist 
countries, which is comprehensively substantiated in documents of the CPSU 
and the communist and worker parties of the other fraternal states, is an 
expression of this qualitatively new stage of the socialist states’ 


interaction.* 


The 


The :approchement process is leading to the mutual division and pooling of 
labor among the socialist countries becoming an organic part of rational 
economic activity within the framework of each state. Intra-economic tasks 
are being interwoven increasingly closely with the tasks of the development of 
the economy of the socialist community as a whole. This visibly embodies 





* See L.1. Brezhnev, "The Socialist World--Triumph of Great Ideas," Moscow, 
1978, pp 445, 513-514. 
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Lenin's idea of the voluntary international unification of the working 
people of different countries building the "new world of the unity of the 
working people of all nations."* 


The long-term strategy of the CEMA countries’ socioeconomic development 
includes the economy's orientation toward the accomplishment of a set of tasks 
determining the constant growth of the working people's well-being and, in 
particular, greater correspondence between the growing national economic 
requirements of individual countries and the structure and also technical 
level of their production. This determines the policy of an increase in its 
economic efficiency by way of the fuller use of intensive factors of growth; 
the better use of capital investments and fixed capital; and the acceleration 
of scientific-technical progress. Naturally, this set of tasks is being 
tackled primarily by way of the unification of the efforts of the fraternal 
countries and the extension of the participation of each of them in 

socialist integration. 


The development of international cooperation is increasing the significance 

of such a factor as "the intensive exchange of ideas and the exchange of 
experience of party, state and economic building.'"** The close technological 
interconnection between enterprises of different countries which is taking 
shape on the basis thereof is objectively stimulating the rapprochement (with 
an orientation toward the advanced level) of the forms of the organization 

of labor and production, material incentive and so forth which are employed. 
In addition, the specialization profile of this country or the other is largely 
determined by the efficiency of management in the corresponding sectors and 
production facilities inasmuch as the economic indicators of their activity 
and efficiency and quality in the broad sense depend on this. For this reason 
the specialized sectors, associations and enterprises will increasingly 

be not only exporters of physical assets but also "exporters" of progressive 
experience of the organization of production to analogous or interconnected 
sectors of the socialist community countries. 


The intensification of the exchange of experience of socialist management 
represents an essential aspect of the further extension of socialist economic 
integration. "The development of the socialist economy under the conditions of 
different countries affords broad opportunities for the spread and assimilation 
of efficient forms and methods of management," L.I. Brezhnev emphasized. 

"I believe that for the benefit of the common cause we should stimulate work on 
the collation and use of advanced experience. It is becoming an increasingly 
important resource of our development .""*** 


Practice has already shown the high efficiency of the "migration" of 
initiatives of the production pacesetters, new forms of the innovators' 
movement and socialist competition and the use of progressive experience of 
production organization. However, the active introduction in the economic 
practice of the community of the most effective forms and methods of 





* V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 23, p 150. 
kk L,I. Brezhnev, "The Socialist World--Triumph of Great Ideas," p 143. 


xkk 6Ibid., p 143. 
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management which have been formulated and tested in individual countries 
presupposes the need for the more precise organizational arrangement of this 
important sphere of interaction. 


"The socialist countries have scored indisputable successes in the building 

of the new society," the CPSU Central Committee decree on the 60th anniversary 
of the formation of the USSR says. "At the same time, however, the 
international experience of world socialism has corroborated Lenin's thought 
that the road to socialism would be difficult. We have to come to terms with 
the fact that the new system is developing in a situation of imperialism's 
constant economic, political, military and ideological pressure. Where to 
imperialism's subversive activity mistakes and miscalculations in domestic 
policy are added, soil for the stimulation of alien, antisocialist forces 
emerges. Practice shows how important it is for the ruling communist party 


to display concern to strengthen links with the masses, pursue a well-considered, 


realistic policy, educate the working people in an internationalist spirit, 
rebuff the enemies of socialism in good time and strengthen solidarity with 
the fraternal states." 


The growth of the economy of the socialist countries, the orientation toward 
a predominantly intensive path of development and also the complication of 
the international situation caused by the reluctance of aggressive 
imperialist forces to come to terms with the realities of the modern world 
are the reasons for increased exactingness toward the forms and methods of 
mutual cooperation and its material results. This is logical inasmuch as the 
tasks which have to be tackled by the community in the 1980's are in their 
quantitative and qualitative parameters incomparable with those tackled in 


the last decade. 


VI 


The progressive development of the socialist community and its increased 
international role and significance are, naturally, also reflected in the fact 
that the CEMA countries’ cooperation with the developing countries has 

been broadening and strengthening in recent years. The consistent policy of 
the utmost support for the emergent states in their struggle against 
neocolonialism and for the accelerated surmounting of the backwardness of the 
national economy and the building of international economic relations on a 
just equal basis are in organic unity with the entire policy of real 
socialism. In 1981 the CEMA countries rendered 92 developing states economic 


and technical assistance. 


As emphasized at the 36th session, it is particularly important to broaden and 
strengthen relations in the sphere of the economy, science and culture with 
countries oriented toward the socialist path of development. The session 
discussed the question of the possibility of the conclusion between CEMA and 
the countries of a socialist orientation of general agreements which would 
determine the principles and procedure of mutual relations and provide for 

aid and assistance in the development of the national economy. It is also 
essential to introduce the interested developing countries to CEMA activity in 
order that they might strengthen their economic mutual relations with the 


socialist community. 
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The agenda contains not simply plan coordination but cooperation in the 
construction of large-scale facilities in the developing states and their 
provision with equipment and collective technical assistance. This will make 
it possible to make more efficient use of the resources allocated by the 
socialist community for the needs of the developing states. The United States 
and its allies are increasing economic expansion and political pressure on 

the de.eloping states. Effective practical measures of the CEMA countries 
helping to strengthen the emergent states' independence acquire all the more 


significance. 


The creative plans of constructive activity developed by the socialist 
community countries for the long term cannot fail to take account of the fact 
that the current international situation is distinguished by extraordinary 
complexity and seriousness. Responsibility for this lies wholly and fully with 
the imperialist circles of the United States and its allies. 


We sometimes have the impression that the guiding principle from which the 
present occupant of the White House proceeds in his policy is that of the 
worse, the better. In fact the militarist hysteria in the United States has 
possibly never before assumed such proportiors as in our day. Never befcre 
has a leader of the U.S. Administration asserted with such cynical candor that 
he envisages a strategy of nuclear war, whether it be "limited" or 
"protracted," and that for this reason the United States must possess military 
superiority over everyone and in all types of arms. The "psychological warfare" 
and ideolcgical sabotage machine is operating entirely in accordance with 
these principles. General Haig has resigned as secretary of state, but his 
formula "there are things that are more important than peace" is essentially 
present in the content of innumerable speeches by both the President and the 
Pentagon bosses. Are not the open gamble on the disorganization of economic 
relations, the flouting of the elementary principles of international law and 
the notorious and shameful system of sanctions a sign that Washington intended 
to spur international tension and bring it to boiling point! Whence also the 
uncermoniousness and brazen nature of its pressure on its partners, which 

goes as far as a direct violation of their sovereign rights. 


Progressive mankind is commemorating a world-historic date--the 65th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution--but from Washington 

are heard hysterical appeals for a "crusade" against the cause of social 
progress, which has become as a result of the October victory the main 
characteristic of the era. And this has been corroborated by the formation of 
the socialist community, the collapse of the colonial system and the upsurge 


of revolutionary-liberation movements. 


Truly, some people in the imperialist camp have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing. This is why they are reaching out their dirty hands to socialist 
Poland, threatening the heroic Cuban people and arming to the teeth the 
Zionists in Israel, who have appeared to the whole world as inveterate racists 
and proponents of the facist policy of genocide with respect to the Palestinian 
people. They are creating terrorist bands and sending them to the Latin 
American countries which have acquired national freedom; and they are 
endeavoring to create in the world as many "flashpoints" as possible. 
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And none of this recklessness is capable of halting the forward movement 

of history. Forces are operating in the world which are capable of 

"bringing to their senses" those who are throwing out challenge after challenge 
at man's vital interests. The Soviet Union and the entire socialist 

community has done and will do the maximum possible to frustrate the plans of 
warmongers, defend the cause of peace and create firm guarantees of its 
inviolability, strengthen the relaxation of international tension in every 
possible way and ensure states’ peaceful coexistence. 


The Soviet Union and the socialist community countries are not operating in 
the international arena with good wishes but a program of practicable and 
far-reaching, entirely acceptable measures. They are aimed at the creation 

of a new international climate by way of the development of fruitful re?ations 
and the all-around cooperation of all states. The Peace Program formulated 

by the CPSU and the increasingly new peace initiatives which develop it have 
already gone down in history as testimony to a genuine love of peace and as 

a program corresponding to the most profound and cherished aspirations of 
millions of people of our planet. 


It stands to reason that such a climate presupposes active mutually profitable 
economic, and not only economic, relations between socialist and capitalist 
countries. This is why the 36th CEMA Session confirmed once again the 
socialist community's endeavor to develop trade-economic and scientific- 
technical relations with the capitalist states. Of course, realizing this 
endeavor is only possible given the readiness of the capitalist countries to 
cooperate on terms of full equality and mutual benefit and their observance 

of the provisions of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 


Cooperation in Europe. 


The Soviet Union and the entire socialist community have made and will continue 
to make a decisive contribution to the struggle to save civilization from the 
threat of thermonuclear catastrophe. As the experience of recent years 
testifies, this policy is being effectively recognized and supported by the 
broadest circles of the population of all continents. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”. 1982. 
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SOVIET DEVOTION TO PEACE IN FACE OF U.S. AGGRESSIVENESS NOTED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 33-41 


{Article by V. Petrovskiy: "Lenin's Concept of Disarmament in Action" | 


[Text] The Soviet Union invariably acts at international conferences and in 
international organizations under the slogan of the prevention of war and the 
defense of peace. As USSR foreign Minister A.A. Gromyko declared from the 
rostrum of the UN General Assembly Second Special Disarmament Session, since 
the moment of its birth the Soviet state has been inspired by V.I. Lenin's 
instructions: "The preservation of peace is dearer to us than any ' thing." 
The message addressed to the session by L.I. Brezhnev, head of the CPSU and 
the Soviet state, which contains new Soviet initiatives opening prospects of 
the removal of the danger of nuclear war, will be inscr/bed in letters of 
gold in the history of the struggle for the establishment of peace and life 


on earth itself. 


I 


V.I. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state, attached exceptional significance 
to the problems of disarmament. He invariably emphasized that disarmament is 
the ideal of socialism and that it is the natural slogan of the socialist 
society. Lenin did not regard disarmament as an isolated end in itself here: 
in Lenin's concept it acquires real meaning and vital expediency in the 
context of the strategy of peace and the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different socioeconomic systems, a strategy which rejects war as a means of 
settling conflicts in the international arena. 


In doing away with or narrowing the material-technical base for unleashing and 
waging a war disarmament thereby represents, in V.I. Lenin's thinking, an 
effective guarantee of peace and a dependable means of the eradication of 
militarism and man's salvation from the burden of arms. This is the arterial 
direction of the joint efforts of all states with respect to the formation of 

a system of universal, lasting and just peace. Movement along the path of a 
limitation of and halt to the arms race contributes to favorable 

international conditions for the building of communism in the USSR, corresponds 
to the vital interests of all present-day revolutionary forces and broadens 
considerably the opportunities for cooperation by states with different social 


systems. 
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The Soviet concept of disarmament is free of illusions and speculative schemes, 
is profoundly substantiated in a scientific respect, correctly reflects the 
urgent requirements of world development and points to practicable measures 
for their satisfaction. It regards disarmament as a long-term stage-by-stage 
process demanding, as V.I. Lenin put it, the greatest exertion of forces and 
the activation of all factors of peace for the purpose of overcoming the 
resistance of militarist circles. In the political-diplomatic plane 

ensuring progress in the sphere of arms limitation presupposes a combination 
of a firm rebuff of the aggressive actions of imperialism with a persistent, 
constant quest for mutually acceptable solutions at the negotiating table. 
Finally, the Soviet concept attaches major significance to the demonstrations 
of the peace-loving public. It proceeds from the fact that the idea ot 
disarmament, when it takes possession of the masses, could be an important 
material force in world politics. 


V.I. Lenin not only developed and substantiated the place and role of 
disarmament in the peace strategy but also involved himself personally in the 
preparation of Soviet acts of diplomacy. He invariably pointed to the need 

for a practical concrete approach to the solution of questions of war and peace, 
emphasizing that to ensure peace what are needed are not words, of which many 
are spoken, but deeds and that as many as possible of the simplest and 

clearest solutions and measures which would really lead to peace, not to mention 
the complete removal of the danger of war, are essential. 


In the practical plane the question of disarmament was raised by the Soviet 
country at the tirst international conference in which it participated--in 
Genoa. The plan for a reduction in arms put forward there by the Soviet 
delegation provided for the consistent implementation of substantial measures 
with respect to a general reduction in the armies of all states and, as a 
first step, a total ban on the most barbaric forms of war, particularly the 
use of means of destruction aimed against the peaceful population. Thus 
following Lenin's instructions, the Soviet state posed the task of a 

reduction in arms not in the abstract and not theoretically but in an entirely 


practical and very concrete manner. 


Theoretically developing Lenin's ideas in the 1920's, Soviet diplomacy 
formulated the ultimate goal of states’ efforts in this sphere--general and 
total disarmament. The USSR Constitution now defines the achievement of this 
goal as a most important direction of our state's foreign policy. Being a 
consistent supporter of the most radical and far-reaching measures in the 
sphere of disarmament, the Soviet Union has, however, never acted from an 

"all or nothing" position. It is characteristic that simultaneously with the 
proposals on a general arms reduction Soviet diplomacy put forward at the 

end of the 1920's a draft convention on a partial arms reduction. Under 
modern conditions partial measures mean both steps to limit, reduce or destroy 
individual weapons systems and types and also acts concerning the curbing of 
and a halt to the arms race in certain geographical regions. Although they do 
not lead to a practical reduction in armed forces and armaments, certain 
partial measures do limit the sphere of the arms race, block its spread to 

new areas and, finally, apply the brakes to it somewhat. 
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Abiding by Lenin's precepts, the Soviet Union regards arms limitation as a 
universal problem concerning all countries and peoples. Back in 1922 Soviet 
Russia proposed that a disarmament conference be held with the participation 

of all countries and in 1932-1935 participated actively in the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. While emphasizing the particular responsibility of the 
militarily big states for curbing the arms race the USSR at the same time 
proceeds from the fact that all countries without exception, regardless of 
their size and military-economic potential, can contribute to the solution 


of this problem, 


Although in the prewar period it was not possible, owing to the resistance of 
the imperialist powers, to achieve any progress in the arms limitation sphere, 
the fact that this task occupied an important place on the agenda of 
international life was of fundamental importance. With its indefatigable 
struggle under the difficult conditions of capitalist encirclement Soviet 
diplomacy in the 1920's-1930's laid the foundations of the movement for peace 


and disarmament in our day. 


The significance of the disarmament problem increased many times over 
following WWII. This was connected primarily with the fact that the arms 
race had assumed an extremely dangerous nature. Having revealed the broadest 
possibilities and prospects of the use of the resources of nature to people's 
benefit, the scientific-technical revolution was used by imperialism 
primarily for the creation of destructive and lethal means of mass 
annihilation of exceptional power. 


On the other hand, with the strengthening of the positions of the forces of 
socialism and peace there has also been a broadening of the opportunities 

for the achievement of practical results in the struggle against militarism. 
The economic and military might of the USSR, created by Soviet people's heroic 
labor, has become a most important factor of the development of the 
international situation which has conditioned the hopelessness of a solution 
of the historical conflict between socialism and capitalism by way of the use 
of force. The mighty potential of the Soviet Union and the entire socialist 
community represents the material basis of the building of international 
relations in the current historical era on the Leninist principles of 
peaceful coexistence. Together with the fundamental shift in the correlation 
of forces in favor of socialism a new historical situation has arisen--the 
possibility of the establishment of firm and lasting peace has emerged. This 
gain is a tremendous victory of world socialism and all progressive forces. 


Of course, imperialism remains imperialism. Its class-based aggressive nature 
has not changed. But the international conditions in which it has to operate 
have changed. The leaders of the imperialist powers have to take account of 
the fact that in our day an attempt to unleash war against the socialist 
countries is tantamount to suicide for the capitalist system. 


However, aggressive circles are operating constantly in the United States which 
form a bloc around the military-industrial complex and which impose--to a 
different extent at different stages--a policy of the achievement for 
themselves of a position of superior strength. 
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Since the creation of the atom bomb--the most murderous weapon in man's 
history--which was used in 1945 by the United States against the 

inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, events have developed subsequently 
under the sign of a continuously accelerating arms race, primarily a race in 
means of mass destruction, The initiator of each new twist of the spiral 
thereof has invariably been Washington. As far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, it has taken this action or the other in the defense sphere only 
in response to the threat to its security on the part of the United States. 


Postwar history testifies that the goal of the achievement of long-term 
military superiority in the modern era is unattainable. Whatever new types 

of weapon the United States creates, sooner or later the Soviet Union will have 
them also, 


A fundamentally new strategic situation characterized by rough parity had 
taken shape in the world on the eve and at the outset of the 1960's. And not 
only at the strategic but also at other levels of arms, furthermore. The 
"parity" or "equivalence" concept does not, of course, mean that both sides 
have equal numbers of this concrete type of armament or the other. This could 
not be by virtue of the specific differences in the organizational development 
of the armed forces. As a whole, however, with regard for all the components 
of the different types of armed forces, equivalence in them now exists, and 
not only globally, furthermore, but at the regional level also, like, for 
example, in Europe, where the armed forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact confront 
one another directly. Under the conditions of military parity, whose 
existence has been repeatedly and is now recognized not only by the Soviet 
Union but many political and military figures of the West also, Americans 
included, our country consistently advocates the preservation of this 
equivalence, but at the lowest possible levels, the prevention of a new twist 
to the arms race spiral and the prevention of the threat of war. The Soviet 
Union sees the path toward this in dialogue and in honest negotiations on all 
aspects of the problem of curbing the arms race and of disarmament. Such 
negotiations should be conducted given strict observance of the principles 

of equality and equal security and a renunciation of any attempts to obtain 
one-sided advantages. Observance of these principles is a decisive condition 
for the achievement of agreement on essential measures in the sphere of arms 
limitation and disarmament both globally and at regional levels. 


Il 


As is known, at the eve and on the outset of the 1980's, particularly 
following the assumption of office by the R. Reagan administration, there was 
a change in the policy of the United States and a number of other NATO states 
from detente toward a toughening of the confrontation with the USSR and the 
socialist world. A policy of securing the West's military superiority was 
adopted. Washington began to speak openly of the permissibility of the 
unleashing of both general and "limited" nulcear war and to develop plans for 
waging a "protracted nuclear war" with the Soviet Union in the hope of winning 


it. 


Washington is persistently pushing its NATO allies also onto such a path. In 
May 1978 the United States imposed on them an additional arms buildup program 
for a 15-year period, for whose implementation $80 billion over and above what 
had been planned previously were allocated, and in December 1979 the decision 
on the deployment in West Europe of approximately 600 new American 
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intermediate-range missiles targeted at the USSR and the other socialist 
countries. The present U.S. leadership intended to disrupt the military- 
strategic balance which has evolved between the USSR and the United States 

and the Warsaw Pact Organization and the North Atlantic bloc. As U.S. 
Presidential Counselor E. Meese declared, speaking in Los Angeles on 18 
August 1981, the nuclear program for the 1980's announced by President 

R. Reagan is aimed at "restoring the United States' strategic superiority over 


the USSR over a 10-year period." 


The modernization of the existing (an increase in the number and yield of the 
nuclear warheads) and, what is particularly dangerous, creation of a new 
generation of strategic offensive arms are proceeding at a stepped-up pace. 
The arms race is thereby being raised to a higher level, military conflicts 
are assuming an exceptionally dangerous nature and their consequences are 
becoming increasingly destructive. New strategic arms systems threaten to 
undermine the strategic parity between the USSR and the United States, which 
forms a basis of the policy of detente and peaceful relations between states. 


In response to the attempts of imperialist circles to turn the 1980's into a 
period of new confrontation and arms race the Soviet Union has presented a 
whole number of concrete and far-reaching disarmament proposals aimed at a 
complete halt to the further quantitative and qualitative growth of 
armaments and armed forces and the implementation of practical measures to 


curb the arms race. 


The 26th CPSU Congress put forward a whole number of initiatives in the 
disarmament sphere concerning all types of weapons and all arms of the services 
and affecting the situation in all parts of the world. The ideas formulated 

at the congress are constantly being developed, concretized and detailed 

and supplemented with new constructive elements. They are united by a single 
common goal and a single common endeavor--to do everything possible to save 

the peoples from the threat of nuclear war. 


What are the basic singularities of the Soviet disarmament program? Primarily 
it is of an all-embracing nature: the Soviet Union is itself prepared and calls 
on other countries, first, to ban or considerably limit any type of existing 
weapon on the basis of the appropriate agreements between states; second, on 

the basis of such agreements to prevent the appearance of new weapons types 

and systems; and, third, to enlist in the negotiations and agreements as 
extensive a number of countries as possible in accordance with the specific 
features of the limitation or banning of this type of weapon or the other. 


Further, the Soviet program emphasizes the particular importance and urgency 
of the limitation and banning of means of mass destruction, primarily nuclear 
weapons. And this will depend to a decisive extent on the contribution of the 
states which dispose of the most powerful arms and armed forces, that is, the 
nuclear powers among the permanent members of the Security Council. The vital 
interests and positions of the remaining countries of the world must, of 
course, be taken into consideration here. 
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III 


Currently the struggle to avert the nuclear threat is the central task of the 
Soviet Union's foreign policy activity. This problem is more serious today 
than at any time since WWII. It is a question of preventing WWIII, which 
would be absolutely incomparable in its horrifying consequences and would 
prove to be a catastrophe for mankind in the full sense of the word. 


The senseless and barbaric atomic bombing of the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945 demonstrated that as a result of the use of science's 
progress for militarist purposes (about which V.I. Lenin warned back in 1918) 
types of weapons can be created whose use inexorably leads to an undermining 
of the very conditions of human society's existence. 


In the international atmosphere exacerbated in recent years through the fault 
of the imperialist forces the situation in the nuclear arms sphere is 
perceived with particular alarm. According to the data of UN experts, the 
total yield of the world's nuclear stockpiles is equal to that of roughly 1 
million bombs of the type dropped on Hiroshima. In other words, there are more 
than 3 tons of explosives for each person in the world, including childrer.* 
Strategic intercontinental systems alone can deliver to their targets in half 
an hour approximately 17,000 nuclear warheads of many times the destructive 
power of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. A single Poseidon nuclear submarine 
carries 16 missiles fitted with 10 warheads each. This weapon has a greater 
yield than all the explosives used in WWII. Currently, hcwever, Poseidons 
are being replaced by Tridents, whose destructive capacity is considerably 


higher. 


Under the conditions of the threat of self-annihilation hanging over mankind 
conflicts between states or groups of states, differences in their social 
systems, way of life or ideology and all interests of the present moment 
should, it would seem, recede into the background since it is a question of a 
fundamental necessity common to all peoples--saving mankind from annihilation. 


Yet as a result of the irresponsible policy of imperialism the process of 
saturation of the planet with means of mass destruction is continuing and 
accelerating even. "If the current trends of the arms race," the well-known 
American figure G. Kennan warns, "are not turned back in time, it will be 
impossible to imagine any consequences other than catastrophic--catastrophic 
in the most dire meaning of this word." 


The UN General Assembly 36th Session approved, on our country's initiative, a 
declaration which by its very title points to the main direction in which 
states’ efforts should be concentrated--preventing a nuclear catastrophe--and 
also outlines the main paths and means of achieving this goal--ensuring that 
all nuclear powers renounce first use of nuclear weapons and any doctrines 





* UN Doc. A/35/392, 8 September 1980, p 13. 
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allowing for such a possibility and also enter into honest and equal 
negotiations for the purpose of halting and turning back the nuclear arms 
race, the ultimate intention being their complete liquidation. 


The UN General Assembly Second Special Disarmament Session, which was held 

in the summer of 1982 in New York, again convincingly demonstrated that the 
seriousness and urgency of this problem is recognized by practica'’ly all 
states and peoples. Whatever yardstick one uses, the question of the 

removal of the danger of nuclear war occupied a central place at the session. 
And although the formulation of a comprehensive final document of the session 
was frustrated by the United States and its allies, they were, nonetheless, 
unable to oppose the mood of the majority of the representatives of 
governments and no less than 80 public movements who participated in the 
session and found themselves compelled to consent to a brief summary document 
which expresses profound anxiety in connection with the threat of war, 
primarily nuclear. The special session insistently appealed to all states 

to study as quickly as possible appropriate proposals aimed at removing the 
danger of nuclear war. 


These proposals express the will of the peoples and the most urgent 
requirement of mankind. And the main thing today is to adopt practical 
measures to satisfy it. However, it is precisely this that aggressive 
circles unwilling to take concrete actions to halt the arms race, break up 

the dangerous development of the international situation and continue the road 
toward general, firm and just peace are attempting to avoid. 


The line of the United States and certain other NATO states at the Second 
Special Disarmament Session showed for all to see that, while restoring to 
demagogy, they are in fact gambling on the first use of nuclear weapons and 
the unleashing of a nuclear war in the hope of emerging victorious therefrom. 


On the other hand, the Soviet state demonstrated anew the firm intention to do 
everything within its power to remove the threat of nuclear war. As the 
biggest international disarmament forum in recent years, the special session 
afforded the USSR a broad platform for the exposition and notification of the 


world public of its peace initiatives. 


The main event of the session, which had a decisive impact on the entire 
course thereof, was L.I. Brezhnev's message. Immediately after A.A. Gromyko, 
the head of the Soviet delegation, read out the declaration contained in the 
message concerning the USSR's undertaking not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons, the crowded hall of sessions literally erupted in an ovation. 


The Soviet Union's unilateral declaration was perceived as an example of a 
bold practical act aimed at an improvement in the international situation and a 
restoration of an atmosphere of trust. Delegations of various countries 
emphasized the historic significance of this decision by the USSR. "We value 
highly the latest Soviet initiative...," Czechoslovak Foreign Minister B. 
Chnoupek declared. "We are sure that if this example is followed by all the 
other nuclear powers, the possibility of the outbreak of a nuclear war will 
practically be reduced to nothing." Support for this example "of historic 





* UN Doc. A/S-12/PV, 14, 21 June 1982, p 24. 
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significance by the other nuclear powers would essentially mean the banning 
of the use of nuclear weapons altogether and would thereby create favorable 
prerequisites for the advancement of the cause of disarmament ,""* Mongolian 

Foreign Minister M. Dugersuren observed. 


The step taken by the Soviet Union once again confirmed in practice the 
responsible nature of its approach to the fate of mankind and concern for 
man's chief right--the right to life. It also expressed the USSR's 

adherence to the philosophy of historical optimism and belief in the power of 
human wisdom. The action of the great Soviet power should prompt other 
countries to abandon decayed stereotypes connected with a gamble on the atom 
bomb and comprehend anew the reality of today's world. The Soviet Union is at 
the same time fully resolved to ensure that an aggressor not be able to enjoy 
the advantage of a nuclear first strike in a vain attempt to escape 
retribution. 





The United States and its closest allies have not responded to the USSR's 
appeal. The extensively publicized attendance at the session of a whole 
number of high leaders of Western countries was used not to demonstrate 
political wisdom and boldness but essentially to sabotage the adoption of 
concrete decisions on the question of preventing nuclear war. From the very 
start of the session the United States and its most zealous assistants in 
the NATO bloc opposed the priority examination of this question. Washington 
and its closest allies used the UN platform to "substantiate" the concept of 
the unleashing of a nuclear catastrophe. 


These attempts were firmly rebuffed at the session by the overwhelming 
majority of states. “Having listened to President Reagan's speech," the 
Syrian representative observed, "we have reached the ominous conclusion that 
the waging of a limited nuclear war is considered feasible in practice."** 
"The spread of such dangerous and cynical concepts as that of the probability 
of nuclear war and the possibility of winning it and surviving after it--this 
is what causes our fears and misgivings," the head of the Tanzanian delegation 
observed.*** There was not complete unanimity even among the NATO countries. 
Thus having dissociated himself from the nuclear adventurism of the strategists 
across the ocean, the head of the Greek delegation emphasized the dangerous 
nature of the illusions that a limited nuclear war could be contained within 
the framework of a specific geographical region. "It is more than obvious,” 
he continued, "that any seemjngly limited nuclear war would rapidly become a 
general nuclear war. Such concepts and theories stimulate the arms race even 
more ,""*xk* 


The Soviet Union presented to the session a comprehensive action program for 
arms limitation and disarmament set out in the memorandum "Averting the 
Growing Nuclear Threat and Curbing the Arms Race". The USSR considers it 





* UN Doc. A/S-12/PV, 14, 21 June 1982, p 44. 
*k Ibid., 23 June 1982, p 61. 


xkk 6Ibid., p 26. 
kkkk 6Tbid., 22 June 1982, p 12. 
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essential to immediately draw up and adopt measures for stage-by-stage nuclear 
disarmament, advancing step-by-step with the participation of all the nuclear 
powers, of course, toward the complete liquidation of all nuclear arms-- 
strategic, intermediate-range and tactical. 


The session showed that practically all states consider the achievement of 
agreements on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms and also the 
limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe most important stages en route to this 
goal. Under the conditions where at the negotiations devoted to disarmament 
problems the United States and its NATO allies occupy a one-sided, entirely 
unrealistic position, striving for a weakening of the Warsaw Pact states and 
changes in the existing rough equivalence of military forces to their benefit, 
it is particularly important to note the demand for the fruitfulness and 
positive outcome of the negotiations which was heard distinctly at the session. 
It emphasized the need for a halt to the qualitative improvement of nuclear 
weapons by way of a ban on all tests thereof. The U.S. Administration's 
statement refusing even to negotiate on this made shortly after the 

conclusion of the session was a demonstrative challenge to the will of the 
international community. It is being assessed in UN circles and in the United 
States itself even as an indication of Washington's general negative attitude 
toward the problem of arms limitation and disarmament. Thus a statement of 

a group of prominent U.S. political figures, some of whom in different years 
held the position of Arms Control and Disarmament Agency director--W. Foster, 
G. Smith, P. Warnke--emphasized: "President Reagan's decision to abandon 
furt negotiations with the Soviet Union and Great Britain for the purpose 
of fo.imulating a treaty on the complete and universal banning of nuclear 
weapons tests does not correspond to the interests of U.S. national security.” 
"This step," the document says, "also makes us doubt the sincerity of the 
United States’ position at the negotiations with the USSR in Geneva on limiting 
and reducing strategic arms and in respect of other problems of arms control." 


The proposals for curbing the nuclear race put forward by a number of American 
figures have been rejected out of hand by the Washington Administration. This 
shows more clearly than anything that the causes of the arms race and the 
difficulties in curbing it are not of an objective nature and lie not in the 
divergence of the national interests of the USSR and the United States but 
rather in the policy of the militarist circes, a policy contrary to the 
interests of all countries, including the United States. 


The line of Soviet diplomacy is in striking contrast to the negativism of the 
United States and NATO in this sphere. As an act of good will the USSR 
expressed at the special session a readiness to place some of its peaceful 
nuclear installations under the supervision of the IAEA. The Soviet Union's 
position objectively reflects the need to save mankind from the nuclear danger. 
Being an expression of the USSR's readiness to take into consideration the 
wishes of others, particularly the nonnuclear countries, this measure is 
intended to contribute to a strengthening of the practice of the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, which is important in the plane of averting 
the nuclear threat. The USSR is ready to respond to all reasonable 

initiatives as long as they really lead to this goal. The USSR's positive 
attitude toward the idea of a mutual freeze of nuclear arsenals, an author of 
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which is Sen E. Kennedy, may serve as an example of such a genuinely 

realistic approach. Many political and public figures of other countries have 
been turning to this proposal recently; it elicited extensive comment at the 
session, The Soviet delegation observed that the said idea was close to the 
USSR's viewpoint. Approaching it with understanding, the Soviet Union regards 
it not as an end in itself but as a first step on the way to a reduction in 
and ultimately the complete liquidation of nuclear weapons. 


The replies of Marshal of the Soviet Union D.F. Ustinov, minister of defense 
of the USSR, to questions of a TASS correspondent published on 20 August 1982 
contain the following: "An important first step in halting the nuclear arms 
race would be a mutual freeze of nuclear arsenals. This would rule out the 
possibility of a buildup of nuclear missiles and create favorable 
prerequisites for the speedtest adoption of effective decisions to reduce and 
limit nuclear arms. It would lead to a strengthening of trust between states 
and to stabilizing the situation." 


The struggle to save mankind from a nuclear catastrophe is undoubtedly 
inseparable from measures to ban and liquidate all other types of w ~vons, 
primarily those of mass destruction. The participants in the sessic valued 
highly the USSR's proposal on the speediest conclusion of a convention on the 
banning and destruction of chemical weapons. It was noted at the session that 
the draft basic provisions of such a convention, which takes account of the 
wishes of other states, on the question of supervision included, submitted by 
the Soviet Union affords an opportunity for a decisive move in this area. 


The draft presented by the Soviet Union confirmed in documentary form the USSR's 
readiness to tackle the most complex technical questions, particularly in the 
sphere of supervision, which was a blow to the West's attempts to explain the 
lack of progress at the negotiations by the problems of supervision, which are 
"insoluble through the fault of the USSR." 


L.E. Brezhnev's message to the special session again authoritatively confirmed 
our country's scrupulous position: there is no type of armament which the 
Soviet Union is not prepared to limit or ban on a mutual basis. This position 
is equally applicable to arms which have come to be termed conventional, 
although their total destructive might is rapidly approaching the 
characteristics of weapons of mass destruction. The Soviet Union considers it 
essential right now for agreement to be reached on preventing an increase in 
armed forces and conventional arms, that is, actually freezing them. On this 
platform it would be easier to embark on negotiations on a reduction therein 
both globally and in individual regions. 


As a whole, the special session was yet further testimony to the fact that the 
Soviet Union's words are not at variance with its deeds and that Lenin's concept 
of disarmament is constantly being implemented by the CPSU and the Soviet state. 


Whatever the enemies of disarmament may say, the UN General Assembly Second 
Special Session convincingly showed the high efficacy of the policy of the USSR 
and the other socialist countries in questions of preventing nuclear war and 
curbing the arms race, the tremendous magnetic force of this policy, the 
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consonance of Soviet initiatives in the disarmament sphere and the demands of 
broad circles of the world community and the approach of governments of the 
nonaligned countries and also Western figures whose attitude toward problems 
of war and peace is realistic and responsible. 


The Soviet Union if fully resolved to strive to ensure that the peoples' 
aspiration to peace and disarmament be realized in practical deeds. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”. 1982, 


8850 
CSO: 1816/3 
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U.S. HOPES OF POLITICAL FREEZE IN THIRD WORLD NEVER JUSTIFIED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 42-54 


[Article by V. Linnik: "The United States: Imperial Ambitions and Reality"] 


[Text] The sharp militarization of Washington's foreign policy and its 

accent on power methods of the solution of international problems, the program 
of an accelerated arms buildup, the persistent involvement of the European 
NATO allies and also Japan in the anti-Soviet strategy, the endeavor to 

impede and sometimes turn back the processes of socioeconomic transformations 
in the developing countries and the resurrection at the level of government 
policy of the most unbridled forms of anticommunism accompanied by attempts 

to shake the socialist community--such today are the most characteristic 
traits of U.S. policy. The new wave of global expansionism is explained by 
many factors, among which in first place is the sharp reaction of the country's 
ruling class to the constant erosion of American imperialism's positions in 
the world and the distinctly realized collapse of the "American Empire," which 
in this century, to take the title of a book which recently appeared in the 
United States, had become a "way of life" for the United States. Testimony 

to such an erosion is numerous and diverse: the increasing political and 
economic influence of world socialism, the loss of strategic superiority over 
the USSR, the exacerbation of interimperialist conflicts in connection with 
the weakening of the United States' positions in the competitive struggle with 
West Europe and Japan and the United States’ ever diminishing capacity for 
influencing in the spirit which it needs the processes of sociopolitical 
transformation in the developing world, which has been demonstrated 
particularly distinctly by the events which have occurred in recent years in 
Southeast Asia, Iran and Central America. 


The basis of Washington's present behavior in the international arena is an 
aspiration to restore former "American leadership in the free world" on the 
basis of the practical embodiment of the nationally limited and at the same 
time imperially arrogant Pax Americana concepts. The "crusade" announced by 
the R. Reagan administration against communism, which the White House declares 
to be the main obstacle in the way of realization of its imperial ambitions, 
is also assigned another functional task--disciplining and subordinating to 
Washington the rival centers of economic and political might in the shape of 
West Europe and Japan and channeling sociopolitical transformations in the 
zone of the developing countries in a direction suitable to the United States. 
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The interweaving of objective trends of world development unfavorable for the 
United States with the acute economic crisis and processes of social ferment 
in the country together with the increasingly growing role of the military- 
industrial complex make the present stage of American adventurism particularly 
dangerous. The United States’ endeavor to revive the rhetoric and practice 
of the cold war, which is connected with the attempts to cancel out the 
results of detente--a most important gain of the 1970's--has far-reaching 
consequences for world politics inasmuch as it is taking place, as distinct 
from the 1940's and 1950's, at qualitatively different, extremely dangerous 
levels of military confrontation. Against the background of the talk about 
the acceptability and permissibility of a "limited" or "protracted" nuclear 
war, which has been customary in Washington, such a policy increases sharply 
the risk of a nuclear catastrophe which would put the existence of human 
civilization and, possibly, life on earth itself in jeopardy. 


I 


The United States officially announced the start of the cold war in 

President H. Truman's well-known message to Congress on 12 March 1947 on the 
granting of "assistance" to Greece and Turkey for the purpose of preventing 
these countries’ "slide" toward a "communist form of rule”. However, the real 
import of the message was considerably broader for it expounded the "Truman 
doctrine,"* which became a kind of foreign policy charter of the United States 
and the catechism of bellicose anticommunism for practically the entire 

period of the 1940's-1950's. "Curbing Moscow's expansion" and "narrowing 

the sphere of Soviet influence" by way of the "liberation" of the East 
European countries, the "gradual softeni *« of Soviet power" or a "fundamental 
transformation of the communist system"--chis is what became the pivot of 
American foreign policy. The main goals of the "Truman doctrine" are 
characterized in such expressions in numerous documents of that time. 


A number of materials prepared in 1948 by the State Department's Foreign Policy 
Planning Department under the leadership of G. Kennan did, it is true, mention 
the need to use a wide range of economic and politico-diplomatic means for 
pursuing a "differentiated policy" in respect of the USSR and the other 
socialist countries and for kindling nationalist sentiments in them. However, 
in practice these recommendations, which pretended to flexibility, were 
superseded by the military-power approach, which was most fully expressed in 

a fundamental foreign policy document of that time--Directive NSC-68. This 
document was compiled under the supervision of D. Acheson and with the direct 
participation of P. Nitze (the present head of the U.S. delegation at the 
Geneva INF talks). The directive portrayed the USSR as the principal enemy 

of the United States and aspiring to world domination. The USSR's 

involvement in an arms race and its "economic exhaustion" and the 
"intensification of secret operations in the sphere of economic, political and 
psychological warfare" were envisaged. Negotiations with the USSR were deemed 
expedient only from the viewpoint of "recording the gradual retreat of the 


Soviet Union". 





* See D. Acheson, "Present at the Creation," New York, 1969, pp 220-225. 
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The "Truman doctrine" was essentially the response of the most bellicose 
imperialist circles to the Soviet people's world-historic victory over 

German fascism and Japanese militarism, as a result of which the world 
revolutionary process begun by the Great October rose to a new height. The 
world socialist system took shape. The rout of fascism was followed by a 
rapid upsurge of national liberation movements, which led to the 
disintegration of the colonial system. As a result the sphere of imperialist 
influence in the world narrowed markedly. 


Against the background of these processes appreciable changes also occurred 
within the capitalist world, where in the first postwar decades Washington 
found itself in the role of undisputed leader. As is known, of all the 
great powers, only the United States emerged from WWII without having 
experienced its devastating consequences. As distinct from the other 
participants in the anti-Hitler coalition, it had appreciably increased its 
economic potential by 1945. Devastated by war, West Europe and Japan were 
virtually dependent on the United States. With the Marshall Plan Washington 
essential fastened West Europe to its eccromic interests, intending to use 
the West European countries as a capacious market sphere of capital 
investment, which American business, which had strengthened as a result of 
the war, sorely needed. The "monster weapon" in the form of the atom bomb 
in combination with the monopoly on the means of delivering atomic weapons, 
which was maintained right up until the end of the 1950's, created illusions 
in Washington concerning its capacity for dictating its will to the rest of 
the world. 


With the start of the atomic age nuclear blackmail in respect of other 
countries became an inalienable part of the United States' foreign policy 
strategy. Every U.S. President (with the exception of G. Ford, who was in 
office only a little over 2 years) has threatened to use nuclear weapons to 
achieve certain foreign policy goals. As has become known from recently 
declassified documents, from the end of the 1940's right through the mid-1950's 
the United States had drawn up a number of concrete plans of a nuclear attack 
on the USSR. D. Eisenhower threatened to use nuclear weapons in Korea and 
during the 1958 Taiwan crisis. J. Kennedy uttered similar threats during the 
Caribbean crisis and the West Berlin events in 1961. L. Johnson and R. Nixon 
acted similarly at the time of the Vietnam war. J. Carter's and R. Reagan's 
utterances concerning the possibilty of the use of "all means at the United 
States' disposal" for the defense of America's "vital interests" in the Near 
Fast and Persian Gulf region* should be interpreted in the same spirit. 


This fact graphically demonstrates the stability of the approaches contained in 
the "Truman doctrine," which essentially represented a purposeful and long-term 
program for ensuring a Pax Americana. The American leadership believed at 

that time that the United States would not encounter insurmountable obstacles 
to the realization of such pretensions. "Only America can take history by the 
arm and compel its obedience"--this utterance of then Secretary of State 

D. Acheson characterized better than anything else the prevailing mood at that 





* See THE SAN FRANCISCO SUNDAY EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 20 June 1982. 
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time of the ruling elite, which firmly intended--in spite of the obvious 
course of objective historical processes--to make the 20th century the 


"American century". 


Many internal political and economic factors also contributed to the creation 
of the atmosphere of military hysteria which made possible the appearance of the 
"Truman doctrine". To begin with the fact that F. Roosevelt's policy of the 
normalization of Soviet-American relations never enjoyed the unconditional 
support of the upper strata of the ruling class. With H. Truman's arrival in 
the White House a purposeful campaign to undermine the mutual understanding 
which had evolved between the USSR and the United States during WWII began. 
In the face of attacks on the part of rightwing Republicans and the Democrats 
being charged with being "soft" on communism, which became a hallmark of the 
times of McCarthyism, H. Truman was more than ready for political 

maneuvering and switching U.S. foreign policy from the positions of Roosevelt 
realism to the tracks of the cold war. The Democrats were also prompted to 
this by electoral considerations--the serious defeat at the 1946 mid-term 
elections and the need by way of large-scale orders to the military 
monopolies to reverse the process of postwar reconversion, which had 
temporarily created a huge army of unemployed in the United States. Finally, 
a definite role in the inflammation of the militarist and anticommunist 
hysteria at that tine was also performed by the sharp influx after the war of 
immigrants from the East European countries, mainly representatives of the 
expropriated classes who had an extremely hostile attitude toward the 

Soviet Union; some of them become influential figures in the brains trusts of 


of the cold war. 


The "Truman doctrine" was on the one hand a collation of the views of America's 
ruling elite on the nature o: »ostwar international relations and, on the 
other, an extremely simplistic summary of programmed U.S. reactions to the 
changes occurring in the world. It pronounced communism the source of all the 
mishaps of the "free world," detected the "hand of Moscow" in all national 

and social movements--whether in the Near East or the Congo, Vietnam or Cuba-- 
and interpreted them accordingly as a direct threat to the security of the 
United States. The doctrine consecrated the United States' rightwing forces' 
cooperation with the most reactionary regimes in the developing countries and 
justified military adventures in Korea, Guatemala, Lebanon, the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba. "Like medieval theologians," the well-known politician 

W. Fulbright wrote, "we possessed a philosophy which explained everything in 
advance; everything that did not conform to it was immediately interpreted as 


illusion or deception."* 


While undergoing the modification of Dulles' "rolling back communism" concept 
and "counterinsurgency operations" strategy the "Truman doctrine" essentially 
remain the cornerstone of U.S. foreign policy right up to the start of the 
1970's for the added reason that it substantiated the need for military- 
strategic support for the global economic assertiveness of the American 
monopolies in the postwar period. The United States surrounded the USSR 





* "Detente and Defense: A Reader," ed. R.J. Pranger, Washington, 1976, p 23. 
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with military bases in the 1940's-1950's and "fraternized," as J. Carter 

once put it, with any dictator not only for strategic or ideological 
considerations. Very material also was the fact that in addition to the 
granting of military bases repressive regimes created in their countries a 
climate conducive to the capital spending of the U.S. monopolies--thanks to 
the low cost of manpower, the availability of cheap raw material, the lack of 
state regulation and bans on trade unions and strikes, which guaranteed the 
American transnational corporations colossal profits. 


II 


The inglorious end to the adventure in Indochina graphically demonstrated 
whither the United States had been led by following the path of the 

boundless imperial ambitions announced in the "Truman doctrine" and its 
subsequent modifications. The United States' defeat in Vietnam--the first 

in its history--engendered a serious split in the ruling class and led to a 
reassessment of certain principal goals in the foreign policy sphere. This 
split was accompanied by the erosion of a most important element of the 
domestic political support for the United States’ postwar foreign policy--its 


biparty nature, 


Even at the end of the 1940's the American right, which had stormed the 
commanding heights, had to overcome the opposition of left-liberal circles-- 
the followers of F. Roosevelt's "New Deal," who had formed a group around 

H. Wallace's Progressive Party and who shared the views of the "Yalta" 

and "realistic" schools in Soviet-American relations (as distinct from the 
"schools" uniting the disciples of the cold war). This group, which united 
politicians and representatives of academic circles, recognized from the very 
outset the hopelessness of the policy founded in the "Truman doctrine”. 

Its followers became a particularly influential force following the United 
States' defeat in the "dirty war" in Vietnam. Reflecting the post-Vietnam 
mood of part of the American public, the well-known current affairs writer 
and author of the book "Pax Americana," R. Steel, put forward his own "program 
of the United States’ national security". He proposed that the United States 
"observe neutrality in respect of revolutionary movements and regimes," end 
"military assistance to repressive and reactionary regimes," quit the 
military alliances and so forth.* 


Influenced by the events in Indochina, certain circles of the ruling elite-- 
primarily Democrats--advocated a winding down of America's military 

commitments in the world. This demand was reflected, in particular, in the 

M. Mansfield amendment, which was pushed for a period of roughly 5 years and 
which provided for a unilateral 50-percent cutback in the contingent of U.S. 
armed forces in Europe. Such views were also held by G. McGovern, presidential 
candidate of the Democratic Party at the 1972 elections; the refrain of his 
election speeches was the slogan "Come Home, America!" G. McGovern campaigned 
for a reduction in military spending to the level of $54.8 billion, a 





* See "In the Name of National Security," ed. D. Rudow, Washington, 1972, p ll. 
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reduction in the strength of U.S. armed forces to 1.7 million and the 
withdrawal of American troops from Indochina and South Korea, Echoes of such 
views were also heard in the 1976 election platform of J. Carter, which 
envisaged a reduction, albeit modest, in the military budget and a partial 
withdrawal of troops from South Korea. 


"Neo-isolationist," as certain bourgeois experts termed them, sentiments also 
affected to a certain extent the Republicans, who occupied the White House 

at that time and who, while continuing the Vietnam war begun by the 

Democratic President L. Johnson, nonetheless drew certain conclusions from the 
defeat of the United States, which was standing out increasingly distinctly. 
They formed the basis of R. Nixon's "Guam doctrine" and the policy of 
"Vietnamization" of the Indochina adventure. The essence of the new approach 
amounted to a recognition of the United States' incapacity for being sole 
"world policeman" and, accordingly, to an endeavor to shift part of America's 
military burden onto its partners. 


The United States' defeat in Vietnam was nonetheless only a pretext and impetus 
for a revision of the postwar direction of America's foreign policy. its main 
causes were rooted, of course, in the considerable changes in the worldwide 
correlation of forces, the impressive successes of socialism, the tremendous 
growth of the USSR's international authority and a sharp extension of the 

zone of countries which had thrown off the yoke of colonialism. 


A most important factor contributing to a certain revision of the dogmas and 
postulates of the cold war was the Soviet Union's achievement by the start of 
the 1970's of rough strategic equivalence with the United States, which 

can without exaggeration be termed an event of historic significance. It 

was this fact which clearly demonstrated to the realistic part of America's 
ruling class the senselessnesss of the policy of a confrontation of 

force with the Soviet Union contained in the "Truman doctrine". "With the 
increased dangers brought about by the sophistication of nuclear weapons,” 

H. Kissinger declared, "the transition of relations (Soviet-American--V.L. ) 
to a constructive channel is an imperative of policy."* At the same time the 
prevailing view in Washington at the start of the 1970's was that detente was 
something which the United States had given to the Soviet Union "as a gift." 


Focusing attention on the military-strategic aspects of Soviet-American 
relations, American leaders presented detente within the United States 
virtually as an agreement on the freezing and stagnation of the objective 
processes of sociopolitical development in the world, particularly in the 
developing countries. Nothing, of course, could have been further from the 


truth. 


This approach made detente in its American comprehension a sterile, nonviable 
concept. Instilling in American public opinion the thought that “in exchange’ 
for the solution of this question of Soviet-American bilateral relations or 
the other the Soviet Union will renounce high-minded support for the peoples 








* "Detente and Defense: A Reader," p 313. 
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struggling for social liberation is, as Soviet experts have rightly observed, 
the greatest deception perpetrated by American propagandists in recent years. 
The subsequent play with the "disenchantment" with detente allegedly born of 
"undue expectation" was essentially the work of American commercial travelers 
of detente, who clearly endeavored to pass off the wish for reality. Yet even 
then certain American experts observed that "detente from the Soviet viewpoint 
signified a new stage of mutual relations with the United States, but these 
mutual relations did not signify the Soviet Union's automatic commitment to 
pursue a policy which would be approved by the Americans."* 


II! 


The gap between the "expectations" apropos detente, which were speculative 

in nature, and its reality was immediately turned to account by forces of the 
right in the United States, which from the very outset had given a hostile 
reception to the positive changes in Soviet-American relations. The desperate 
struggle concerning the 1974 Jackson-Vanik Amendment, when H. Kissinger 
essentially provoked a vote on the amendment in the Senate with the knowingly 
false assertion that it would not jeopardize a trade agreement with the USSR 
on account of the existence of an alleged understanding with the Soviet Union, 
served as a good illustration of the commercial traveler approach to detente. 


An extraordinarily influential grouping of the right, whose main body is made 
up of the upper stratum of the military-industrial complex with its ramified 
clients in the political and academic spheres, the transnational corporations, 
renegades from East European countries and the Zionist lobby, remained 
entirely in the grip of ideas of the past even after the defeat in Indochina. 


Describing the political influence of this group, a founder of the 
"containment" doctrine, G. Kennan, whose views have subsequently undergone 

a considerable evolution in the direction of realism, said in one of his 
speeches at the end of the 1970's: "There has not been a time in the past 

25 years when the opposition of the right has not made its presence felt. 
There has not been an occasion when American statesmen, concerned with the 
search for or development of a constructive path in relations with Russia, have 
not been aware of counteraction on the part of the right. And the strength 

of this counteraction can by no means be underestimated. Every administration 
is to a certain extent afraid of this hard-headed opposition, which resorts 

to chauvinist rhetoric.... This opposition has the capacity for accusing any 
of its enemies or all of them at once of being ‘soft on communism'; however 
meaningless this phrase may be, it represents a formidable weapon in a 

society which, unfortunately, easily succumbs to the power of this slogan." 
This assessment corresponds to the observation of J. Galbraith, who wrote 

that U.S. political life is permeated by two varieties of fear: fear of 
communism and fear of appearing to be soft on communism. ** 





* A, Ulam, "Detente Under Soviet Eyes" (FOREIGN POLICY No 24, 1976, p 147). 


xk See "Amerikantsy o vneshney politike SShA" [Americans on U.S. Foreign 
Policy], Moscow, 1982, p 123. 
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The U.S. military-industrial complex, which has strengthened its influence 

in the country's politics and economy many times over since the war, remains 

a nutrient medium and economic determinant of the opposition to detente. It 

is essentially "built in" to the U.S. economy: according to certain estimates, 
approximately one-fifth of the United States’ entire economic activity 


depends on military spending in one way or another. 


On the eve and at the outset of the 1970's, in the wave of protests against 
U.S. agression in Indocnina, the military-industrial complex was a target 
of criticism on the part of broad strata of the American public opposed to 
interventionism and the militarization of the country's foreign policy. 
These moods were reflected in the presidential campaign of E. McCarthy in 
1968 and G. McGovern in 1972, 


The military-industrial complex fiercely opposed detente, which meant for it 
primarily a threat of a reduction in military orders and the profits 
connected therewith. Thus, according to some calculations, the conclusion of 
the Soviet-American ABM Treaty entailed a loss of potential orders totaling 
$100 billion. The complex's influence, however, remained so great that even 
at the time of detente's highest upsurge the R. Nixon administration managed 
to obtain its consent to an agreement on the limitation of strategic arms 
(SALT I and the ABM) only by way of granting "in exchange" new long-term 
orders to the military concerns, which inevitably had to and, of course, did 
lead to another round of the arms race. Practically simultaneously with the 
signing of the SALT I agreement (June 1972) the U.S. Defense Department 
announced the accelerated development of the new Trident submarine missile 
system, strategic cruise missiles and the B-l supersonic strategic heavy 
bomber. These developments and programs even essentially made very likely 

the appearance of a new edition of the cold war: first, because the very 
nature of these new weapons systems manifestly testified to the United States’ 
intention to disrupt the strategic parity with the USSR; and, second, because 
their deployment could be justified only in an atmosphere of militarist hysteria 
by way of the exaggeration of the "USSR's military superiority" and the "Soviet 
threat" myths. In order to fully guarantee itself against such uncertainties 
the military-industrial complex preferred to see in the White House R. Reagan 
and company, who represent the part of the ruling elite which shares its 
ideological-political principles to the greatest extent. 


The normalization discerned in Soviet-American relations encountered .serious 
obstacles among a large part of the transnational corporations which had been 
active in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The process of the relaxation of 
tension was creating the most favorable conditions for the struggle for the 
democratization of international economic relations. Yet such a prospect was 
by no means to the liking of the United States’ transnational corporations. An 
annual Pentagon report claimed bluntly that "the protection of the private 
capital investments of American corporations” together with ensuring "free 
access" to sources of raw material and their "uninterrupted supplies" are a 
principal task of the U.S. armed forces. Since the start of the 1950's the 
United States has been unable to satisfy raw material requirements from its 
own resources. A top Pentagon official acknowledged that of the 72 types of 
raw material vitally necessary for the U.S. economy, 69 are imported fully or 
partially, mainly from the zone of the developing countries.* 





* See "Questions and Answers on the Soviet Threat and National Security," 
Philadelphia, 1981, p 17. 
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It is fitting to recall that a few days before H. Truman's above-mentioned 
message to Congress on 12 March 1947 his closest assistant, C. Clifford, 
proposed the insertion in the rough draft of the speech of a special paragraph 
concerning support for American "free enterprise" and its "free access" to the 
mineral resources of the Near and Middle East. This paragraph was, however, 
turned down on the initiative of D. Acheson, who believed that the mercantile 
interests of the American oil monopolies should not be added in such a candid 
form to the "high goals" of combating "communist aggression". But several 
decades later C. Clifford's proposition was incorporated--<and in naked form, 
moreover--in the "Carter doctrine," which declared entire regions of the 
world (primarily the Persian Gulf) spheres of the United States' "vitally 
important interests". 


A key factor causing the United States’ revision of the policy of normalization 
of Soviet-American relations were the new features which detente had 
engendered in relations between the United States and its allies in West 
Europe. Washington looked with unease and irritation on the expanding 
cooperation in the most diverse spheres between the Soviet Union and West 
Europe, a powerful stimulus of which was the historic All-European Conference 
in Helsinki. The United States feared a strengthening as a result of detente 
of centrifugal trends in NATO and, consequently, “irreparable damage to the 
defense of the West" as a whole. Political scientists of a rightwing 
conservative persuasion began increasingly to exaggerate the proposition of 
West Europe's progressive "Finlandization,"” that is, the "voluntary 
subordination of the European political regime to the interests and wishes 
of the Soviet Union." "The prospect of European neutralism as a first step 
toward Europe's 'Findlandization' is already becoming a reality," the 
representatives of this persuasion gloomily observed.* 


To counteract such trends the J. Carter administration put forward the 
"trilateralism" concept, which set as the United States’ principal foreign 
policy task the strengthening of both the "Atlantic partnership" and the 
United States' relations with Japan. 


Of course, there is a further factor not directly connected with detente but 
which undoubtedly influenced the United States" intention to sharply 
exacerbate the international atmosphere as a whole for the purpose of 
undermining West Europe's cooperation with the socialist countries. It is 
connected with the distinctiveness of the United States' present position in 
the world arena. The United States has lost not only, as it imagined, "world 
leadership" but the former absolute domination in the capitalist world. 
Washington's strategic superiority sank into oblivion with the establishment 
of parity with the USSR and its undoubted economic predominance with the 
increased economic potential of West Europe and Japan. Thus at the end of 
the 1970's the West European countries’ capital] investments in the United 
States exceeded American investments in Europe for the first time. The West 
European and Japanese monopolies are continuing to squeeze their American 
competitors not only in the world sales markets but also directly in the 





* "Detente and Defense: A Reader," p 213. 
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United States. The traditional protectionist measures implemented by the 
United States are proving manifestly inadequate for resisting the competitors’ 


pressure. 


Under these conditions reanimation of the old "Soviet military threat" myth 
appeared to Washington as an indispensable means of undermining the economic 
positions of the West European and Japanese rivals. It is essentially a 
question of imposing a "military tax" on the competitors, whom the American 
monopolies are unable to overcome in the economic struggle. Under the cover 
of a racket about the "Soviet military threat" the decision on the deployment 
in Europe of intermediate-range missiles, which would be under the control of 
the United States, is being imposed on the West Europeans. In order to 
finally destroy the bridges erected in Helsinki Washington is resorting to 
actions from the "economic warfare" arsenal, extending American sanctions on 
equipment for the West Siberia-West Europe gas pipeline to products produced by 
West European firms under American license. We thus have a direct attempt 

at the limited interpretation of the concept of the West European countries’ 
sovereignty. The "crusade" in defense of "Western values" proclaimed 

by R. Reagan is proving to be a war by the United States against each and 
everyone in an attempt to achieve world leadership. 


IV 


The discrediting of detente as a necessary condition for realization of the 
United States’ claims to world domination has undergone several stages. At the 
first--1972-1975--when the opponents of detente were clearly in a minority in 
the United States, they operated under the demagogic slogan of the need for 
"true detente". They portrayed the positive changes in Soviet-American 
relations as beneficial only to the USSR. The favorite proposition of these 
circles proclaimed that detente was a “one-way street". At the next stage, 
when the correlation of forces within the Americar establishment had begun to 
change in favor of the opponents of detente, there appeared the formula of 

"the combination of elements of cooperation and competition" in Soviet-American 
relations with a clear emphasis on its second part--competition. Later the 
goal of the deliberate undermining of the foundations of detente, a refusal 

to negotiate, the achievement of military superiority and the unleashing of 


"psychological warfare" prevailed. 


In a collection of his works entitled "U.S.-Soviet Relations in the Era of 
Detente"* the not unknown R. Pipes declared detente a "tactical method" of the 
Soviet Union, which has allegedly used it to encroach on the interests of the 
United States and the West as a whole and correspondingly strengthen its own 
positions--particularly in the developing countries. "True detente," 
according to R. Pipes, presupposes primarily "internal liberalization," that is, 
a change in the Soviet Union 's social system. Incidentally, it was on 
precisely this platform that the opponents of detente in the U.S. Congress 
managed to tocpedo the Soviet-American trade-economic agreement with the aid 
of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment, which linked the extension of most-favored- 
nation status to the USSR with its emigration policy. 





* See R. Pipes, "U.S.-Soviet Relations in the Era of Detente," Boulder 
(Colorado), 1981. 
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On the pretext of imparting a "global and universal nature" to detente 

R. Pipes insisted on the USSR's renunciation of the ideological struggle and 
support for national liberation movements and consent to the division of the 
world into "spheres of influence". Finally, the Soviet Union was confronted 
with the demand for a unilateral reduction in its "military efforts". The 
decline of American influence in the most varied spheres was unfailingly 
declared to be the result of detente. 


Presidential Review Memorandum No 10, which is considered the most important 
document on problems of national security since the appearance of the above- 
mentioned NSC-68 and which was compiled in July 1977, provided a new 
periodization of Soviet-American relations. 


Their first stage, as the memorandum observes, embraced the cold war period-- 
approximately from the mid-1940's through the mid-1960's--and was 
characterized by the "acute rivalry" of the two countries and "the overall 
superiority of American might--political, economic and military." At the 
start of the 1970's the Soviet Union achieved strategic parity with the 

United States, which, as the docwment claims, “consciously (!) consented to a 
decline in its influence in world affairs." There was "an easing of Soviet- 
American tension--so-called detente." This period lasted until roughly 1973. 
Then Soviet-American relations entered a new stage which differed in many 
important aspects from both the cold war and the short "transitional period" 
and was marked by "a combination of elements of cooperation and competition." 
The memorandum interpreted detente as a kind of "misunderstanding" and "blackout" 
brought on by the fiasco in Indochina. The 1976 election campaign slogan of 
"Defending Peace Through Strength" was soon replaced by proclamation of the 
United States’ "right" to interfere militarily anywhere in the world and a 
policy of breaking up the strategic parity with the USSR on the pretext of the 
need to respond to the "Soviet Union's excessive buildup of its military 


might." 


It was essentially a question of the fact that a considerable and influential 
part of the ruling elite refused to accustom itself to the thought of strategic 
parity between the USSR and the United States. The extreme right did not 
intend to renounce the proposition, which has been traditional for the United 
States since the war, that the level of American military might must 
unfailingly be of an order higher than a potential enemy. As a result of the 
predominant hegemonist ambitions the curve of American military spending 

again turned upward under the J. Carter administration and has sped toward the 


apex under R. Reagan. 


The process of adapting to a reality of the nuclear age entirely new for the 
United States--its strategic vulnerability--has been extremely painful across 
the ocean. We would recall in this connection the utterance of President A. 
Lincoln that "all the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa... led by Bonaparte 
could not have drunk from the Ohio River with the aid of force, even if they 
tried for a thousand years."* These words convey exactly the sense of 
invulnerability which reigned in the United States for decades thanks to the 





* Quoted from "Detente and Defense: A Reader," p 43. 
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country's geographical location. The picture changed completely with the 
appearance of strategic nuclear weapons. The military-industrial monopolies 
are doing everything to ensure that Americans' anxiety in connection with the 
loss of invulnerability induce in them the thought that salvation lies in a 
rate of armament which outstrips that of a potential enemy. 


Endeavoring to win the American public's support for the unprecedented 

spurt in the buildup of the arsenal of armaments, the U.S. ruling circes began 
a powerful propaganda campaign reminiscent in its unbridled nature and 
intensity of the worst times of the cold war. The campaign to "awaken 

America from the Vietnam syndrome" was stepped up sharply. These propaganda 
tricks also pursued internal policy goals: the U.S. ruling class endeavored 
thereby to ensure domestic stability in the country. This task became 
particularly serious in the 1960's-1970's in connection with the scale of the 
mass protest movements and civil rights and antiwar demonstrations. The crisis 
of trust in the central authority and the most important political 
institutions of the country, which had become an impressive factor of the 
United States’ internal political life by the start of the 1970's, forced 

the ruling circles to maneuver in the sphere of both domestic and foreign 


policy. 


However, as a result of Watergate and also the exposure of the abuses of the 
intelligence departments, which were guilty of mass violations of Americans’ 
civil rights, the crisis of trust in authority was again aggravated sharply. 
Incapable of denying the presence of this crisis, the ruling circles 
transformed it by way of simple semantic manipulations into a "crisis of the 
national spirit". "We have no more urgent task than that of restoring our 
national unity and national resolve," H. Kissinger proclaimed in 1976.* 


Distorting the real state of affairs, influential opponents of detente explained 
such phenomena by the thaw in the international climate at the start of the 
1970's. According to their assertions, detente had caused everything "of 

which America is proud" to be jeopardized "by irresponsible liberals and 
airheads."” "It is time to begin moral and military rearmament for the 

impending dangerous and difficult decade and take in hand the cynics, pacifists 
and appeasers who say that our country's army and navy are merely a 

continuation of some sinister military-industrial complex," was how R. Reagan 
depicted his tasks during the 1980 presidential election campaign. 


For ensuring "internal unity" and "disciplining" the public the ruling class 
began to resurrect the traditional image of the enemy and introduce to the 
minds of Americans particularly forcefully the lie concerning the "Soviet 
threat" and the "intrigues of world communism”. Extremist politicians and 
militarists with messianic claims to world domination gained the ascendancy 
on the crest of the chauvinist wave in Washington. 


According to one American expert, the administration has brought its military 
propaganda to a position where it is as if it were living "in expectation of 





* Quoted from "Detente and Defense: A Reader," p 314. 
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WWIII."* G. Kennan has written in this connection: "The negativism and 
hopelessness of our policy of cold war evidently provide for nothing other 
than the endless spurring of political tension and nuclear threat." What is 
dangerous, the author goes on to warn, is the "almost total militarization 
of the thinking and utterances concerning Soviet-American relations which 
currently permeates the atmosphere in Washington and a considerable part of our 
mass media. Such a militarization is taking place... as if we will have to 
fight a war with the USSR literally within a few months." America has come 
through the "Vietnam syndrome" and is ready for new foreign policy 
adventures--such is the conclusion drawn by many American political 
scientists who have a sharply negative attitude toward detente. They 
evaluated the political atmosphere in the United States at the start of the 
1980's as being, on the whole, favorable to the imperial enterprises of 

the R. Reagan administration. 


Currently Washington's leaders are giving history a more than distinctive 
interpretation. They are attempting to explain the United States’ political 
and military failures by a "lack of consistency" in the use of America's 
military and economic potential and a lack of resolve "to see things 
through,” not stopping short at the use of nuclear weapons even. Talk has 
become customary in the circles shaping U.S. foreign policy recently of the 
"permissibility" of nuclear war and even the possibility of winning it. 

J. Carter's principles concerning a "limited" nuclear war are now being 
supplemented by the "protracted" nuclear war concept. 


The modernization of the strategic triad which has been announced by the 

R. Reagan administration, which is to cost the American taxpayers $180 billion, 
and the replenishment of the United States' nuclear arsenal in the next decade 
with 17,000 warheads mean, in the opinion of H. Scoville, former Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency official, that the United States "is firmly and openly 
orienting itself toward a first-strike strategic nuclear policy." The 

Pentagon is attempting to create the potential necessary for the 

achievement of this goal by way of an acceleration of military expenditure. 

The election program approved at the Republican Convention in 1980 recommended 
an increase in military spending of an average of 10 percent a year. According 
to the administration's outlines for fiscal years 1983 and 198’, an increase 

in military appropriations of 13 and 18 percent respectively is planned. 


Possessed by an aspiration to the achievement of military superiority, the 

White House is engaging in deliberate falsification, going on and on about 
"Soviet superiority" and the notorious "window of vulnerability". It is 
essentially repudiating here the military policy of the three preceding U.S. 
administrations, the heads of which acknowledged a "sufficiency" of nuclear 
armaments (R. Nixon), "rough equivalence" (G. Ford) and "equality in principle" 
(J. Carter), Under the cover of assertions concerning the "Soviet preponderance" 
the present administration plans in the next 5 years to double military 
spending, the relative significance of which will rise from 5 percent of GNP 

in 1980 to 7.1 percent in 1986. It is not surprising that Washington is 





* A.E. Rowse, "One Sweet Guy and What He Is Doing to You," Washington, 1981, 
p 172. 
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rejecting out of hand both the Soviet proposals for a freeze of nuclear 
arsenals and similar initiatives of certain American legislators. 


The new U.S. strategy is materialized in Washington's endeavor not merely to 
maintain the "flash points" which existed previously but also to create new 
ones. Subunits of the Rapid Deployment Force are stationed on the Sinai 
peninsula within the framework of multinational forces. Washington's 
encouragement of and broad support for Israel's aggression against Lebanon for 
the purpose of destroying the PLO as a military and political force clearly 
outlined the contours of the "new order" which Washington is imposing on the 
Near East countries. The United States is persistently soliciting an 
expansion of the old ones and the granting to it of new military bases in Oman 
and Bahrein and attempting to turn Saudi Arabia into a Pentagon beachhead in 
the region, The United States plans to incorporate the Pakistani link in the 
chain of bases in the Near and Middle East. 


The bellicose anticommunism of the U.S. ruiing circles is revealed in 
Washington's use of military-power methods and repressive actions to suppress 
national liberation movements everywhere in the world. This applies 

primarily to Latin America, which is regarded as a reservation of the American 
monopolies and proving ground for a demonstration of the new-found resolve 

"to resist communist pressure". For this purpose Washington is attempting to 
exploit the idea of some "spiritual and historical community" of the countries 
of the American continent and add luster to the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States’ open support for Great Britain during the Anglo-Argentine conflict 
over the Falkland Islands (Malvinas) exposed the entire falsity and hypocrisy 
of such declarations. 


The U.S. special services are engaged in subversive activity against Cuba and 
Nicaragua and are intriguing incessantly against countries, like Grenada, 

which have opted for the path of progressive transformations. Washington hopes 
to rely on dictatorial, tyrannical regimes here, casting aside the talk about 
observance of "human rights". 


The adventurism of the present foreign policy course of the United States is 
also manifested in the sharp intensification of the attempts to split the 
socialist community and the stimulation of subversive activity against the 
socialist countries, to which the most expressive testimony is Washington's 
direct interference in Poland's internal affairs. "The policy of a 
differentiated approach to the communist countries remains an essential part 
of our strategy,” former U.S. Secretary of State A. Haig announced in one 

of his speeches. This policy is being pursued under the slogan of a 
renunciation of the "Yalta axioms," by which is meant the agreements which were 
formulated in the course of the conference of heads of government of the great 
powers in the Crimea in Fet uary 1945 and which enshrined the principles of 
Europe's postwar arrangemenc, 


The policy of the present administration is essentially a revival under the 
new conditions of the attempts to isolate and surround the USSR which world 
imperialism has attempted since the time of the October Revolution, 

Washington is rehabilitating the language of ultimatums and unequivocal threats 
against the USSR. The ideological struggle is being bro:ght down to the level 
of psychological warfare with declarations concerning the "approaching decline 
of communism", 
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The revival of the essentially Dullesan interpretation of the "Truman 
doctrine” graphically demonstrates that Washington is suffering from an organic 
incapacity for adequately perceiving reality and recognizing its true place 

in the world and the nature of the changes occurring therein. After all, the 
"Truman doctrine" did not even work when the relative military, political 

and economic might of the United States was immeasurably greater than today. 
Nor will it be realized currently--under entirely different iistorical 
conditions and in the fundamentally different context of social, political 

and military realities in the world. 


It is far from fortuitous that a number of circumstances is even now forcing 
Washington to ponder the consequences of its foreign policy course. The 
unprecedented buildup of military spending is manifestly too much for the 
limping American economy. Reality is overturning the assertions concerning 
the "salutory influence" of military appropriations on economic conditions. 


The powerful peace movement on both sides of the Atlantic unequivocally 
testifies to the will of the peoples, which has to be reckoned with by the 
policymakers across the ocean. R. Reagan's zero option proposal of 18 
November 1981, as, equally, his speech at Eureka College in May 1982, shows 
that Washington's response to the growing concern in the world at the nuclear 
threat is outright demagogy. The U.S. Administration is merely making 
gestures intended to signify its readiness to negotiate. However, as L.Il. 
Brezhnev observed in his speech at the 19th Komsomol Congress, "it is hard not 
to conclude that the position announced by the U.S. President is aimed not 

at a search for agreement but at securing conditions for Washington's 
continued attempts to achieve military superiority over the Soviet Union." 


Washington's oscillation between bellicosity and a love of peace for show are 
highly typical. They confirm that the United States has been forced to a certain 
extent to reckon with the people's will to peace and world public opinion, 

which unequivocally condemns the policy of the exacerbation of international 
tension and confrontation with the Soviet Union. Washington's nostalgia for 
vanished imperial splendor cannot and must not drown out the voice of 
commonsense. The realities of the nuclear age dictate the need for talks. 

Like any other people, Americans have a vital interest in preventing war and 


maintaining peace. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”. 1982, 


8850 
CSO: 1816/3 
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FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY UNDER SOCIALISTS EVALUATED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 55-64 


[Article by A. Kudryavtsev: "France in the World--One Year On") 


[Text] The world public is following with close attention the foreign policy 
of the new French leadership, which took office as a result of the 1981 elec- 
tions. Such attention is perfectly warranted. For the last two decades 
France--a highly developed industrial state, the "third nuclear power" and 
permanent member of the Security Council--has played an active part in the 
system of internation:1 relations. 


"France's policy rejects all prohibitions," President F. Mitterrand declared. 
"There is no area of the world where we would not venture to have a presence in 
the interests of France and the interests of peace."* These words were per- 
ceived as an intention to follow an independent course in international affairs 
corresponding to the authority acquired by the country in the world arena and 
the foreign policy traditions of the Fifth Republic. 


Paris' diplomatic activity cannot, of course, be divorced from the overall 
context of the world situation, an extremely negative influence on which has 
been and continues to be exerted by the utmost spurring of international tension 
and the buildup of military preparations of the United States. Together with 
the U.S. Administration's increased pressure on its allies, primarily the West 
Europeans, to bind them to the policy of confrontation with the USSR and the 
other socialist countries conflicts, which have sometimes reached high intens- 
ity, continue to deepen between the Atlantic partners. Nor can we disregard 
the fact that the shift to the left in France occurred at a time when the 
conservative or ultraconservative wing of the bourgeoisie was in power in a 
number of leading imperialist states. The progressive socioeconomic transfor- 
mations being implemented by the forces of the left are giving rise to poorly 
concealed hostility among the representatives of this wing.** 





* LE POINT 29 September 1981, p 67. 
** On the socioeconomic policy of the government of forces of the left in 


France see MEMO No 7, 1982, pp 56-59. 
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All these factors have had an appreciable impact on France's behavior in the 
world. It is premature to speak of the final shape of the foreign policy line 
and the settled coordination of its components. Nonetheless, the time that has 
elapsed since the elections is sufficient to take a look at Paris’ new diplo- 
macy from the viewpoint of the tasks which it set itself and their correlation 
with the progressive goals of the Socialist Party developed in the period in 
opposition and at how far it has been possible to move in their realization. 


The Boundaries of "Atlantic Solidarity" 


The climate that has become established within the Atlantic alliance has been 
characterized by an unprecedented exacerbation of conflicts on all economic 
problems. While affecting the United States' relations with West Europe as a 
whole, they have for a year been crystallized in the sphere of Franco-American 
relations. 


The efforts of the government of forces of the left--the adoption of large-scale 
programs of the structural reorganization of industry and the buildup of 
scientific research potential and nationalization--are aimed at strengthening 
economic independence and preventing the country becoming, as the program of 

the French Socialist Party said, "an affiliate of the United States."* At the 
epicenter of the clashes of Franco-American interests were, however, neighboring 
problems caused by the difference in thrust in economic policy. In endeavoring 
to obtain the resources necessary for financing the socioeconomic transforma- 
tions the French Government embarked on a stimulation of business activeness 

in the hope of the anticipated recovery in the capitalist countries’ economies 
taking place. Yet the rigid monetarism of the United States, which has been 
jacking up interest rates and the dollar's exchange rate, has constantly put 
back the onset of a cyclical upturn. 


Achieving at all costs a reduction in loan interest rates, on which the fate of 
the national growth program directly depended--this was how the most important 
task of Paris' economic diplomacy was formulated. The keys to the solution, 
however, were on the other side of the Atlantic. Initially France attempted 

to bend the United States in the name of solidarity with its partners to a 
revision of the "expensive money" policy and participation in a "concerted 
upturn”. Subsequently J. Delors, minister of economy and finance, proposed 

the more elastic "positive coupling" plan: each capitalist power would, while 
following its own economic line, undertake to make negligible adjustments to 

it to maintain the aggregate growth rate. 





France also put forward the idea of a “return to the spirit of Bretton Woods" 
in order to limit the range of the dollar's exchange rate fluctuations, which 
are undermining the international balance of payments. The hope was based on 
the American authorities sooner or later coming to the conclusion of the dis- 
advantages for themselves of an overvalued dollar, which does not correspond 
tc the actual correlation of forces between the United States and West Europe. 





* "Projet socialiste: pour la France des annees 80," Paris, 1980, p 178. 
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Washington did indeed quickly recognize the negative consequences for exports 
of the surge of the dollar. But it resolved to support the interests of its 
own monopolies differently, bringing commercial relations with West Europe to 
the brink of a trade war virtually. The United States reproached its partners 
for the dumping of many commodities; imposed negotiations on them on a liberal- 
ization of exchange services, where American banks and insurance companies have 
captured the dominant positions; again returned to attacks on the EEC's unified 
agricultural policy, which is recognized by agreements already concluded within 
the GATT framework; demanded that the minimum interest rates on export credits 
fixed by the OECD countries be brought up to the high level of the American 
rates and that their government subsidies be abolished; and so forth 


EEC experts believed that the actions of the United States risked plunging 
American-West European relations “into the hardest and roughest phase since 
WWII.'' Some of the said actions struck primarily at France--the biggest ex- 
porter of agrarian products in West Euorpe and a country which for a number 
of reasons is forced more than others to subsidize export credit to maintain 
the competitiveness of the national product on the world markets. 


In a quest for an external point of support Paris attempted to breathe new 
strength into West European integration and transfer national goals of economic 
policy to the community level. Such was the import of a French memorandum sub- 
mitted to the European Communities Commission in October 1981. It contained a 
proposal on the formation of a "social European territory," that is, promotion 
to the forefront of the struggle against unemployment, strengthening the 
European currency union and the customs union of the "Ten," stimulation of 
joint industrial policy and such. 


The practical implementation of this plan encountered two obstacles, however. 
On the one hand the leading Common Market partners, particularly the FRG, made 
it understood that they were not ready to assume the role of “economic loco- 
motive" inasmuch as a stimulation of demand and the reduction in the loan 
interest rate connected therewith would increase the already large cutflow of 
capital from West Europe to the United States and entail primarily for the FRG 
additional costs in supporting the weak currencies of the European Monetary 
System. On the other, in the spring of 1982 the long-deferred solution of 
such urgent problems as a reform of the community's agrarian policy and budget 
financing again ended in a conflict among the participants in the grouping 
which was sparked by Great Britain. The search for a temporary compromise 
paralyzed the normal functioning of EEC institutions for a long time. The 
fact that an Italian-West German plan of foreign policy cooperation as the 
main means of extricating "European building" from the blind alley was essen- 
tially counterposed to the French initiative also testified to the serious 
divergence of interests among the "Ten". 


The failure of France's diplomatic initiatives with respect to the formulation 
of a concerted approach in the sphere of economic policy--both within West 
Europe and at the level of the mutual relations of the two centers of power-- 
developed into growing foreign economic isolation. Whence the significance 
which Paris attached to the Versailles Conference of the heads of state and 
government of the seven leading imperialist powers. 
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Along the East-West Axis 


Since the time when France withdrew its armed forces from the integrated mili- 
tary system of the North Atlantic alliance, occupying a special position in it, 
the question of relations with NATO has constantly served as a touchstone on 
which the essence of different parties’ foreign policy concepts has been tested. 
The president has confirmed in his speeches repeatedly the now-traditional 
two-in-one formula of mutual relations with the Atlantic pact. He has empha- 
tically rejected the possibility of France's returning to NATO's military 
organization, but at the same time emphasized loyalty to allied commitments. 


At the same time many observers have not overlooked the fact that on certain 
arms and disarmament issues Paris has occupied a position identical to the 
viewpoint of the United States and NATO circles. The French leadership has 
supported the proposition concerning the alleged change in the Eurostrategic 
balance in favor of the USSR and the plans to deploy American intermediate- 
range missiles in West Europe. With time the French position has been modified 
somewhat. Disturbance of the balance has come to be defined not as a fait 
accompli but as a trend; it has been acknowledged that deployment of the 
American missiles would destablize nuclear parity globally. Following the 
originally rigid interpretation of NATO's "twin-track decision"--first "rearm" 
and only then "negotiate'"--the French side has adopted a positive attitude 


toward negotiations.* 


Paris did not condemn the United States’ decision to start full-scale production 
of the neutron bomb, which is intended ultimately for deployment in West Europe. 
It confined itself merely to an observation concerning the "ambiguity" of the 
American step. There has been no halt to the work, which has been under way in 
France since the mid-1970's, on the creation of its own neutron weapan, although 
while in opposition the French Socialist Party advocated the banning of this 
means of mass destruction, whose availability would dangerously lower the 
nuclear conflict threshold. This approach, which it is difficult to term 
anything other than unconstructive, hardly contributes to a soiution of the 


problems of military detente in Europe. 


"Has France not become the most diligent pupil of the Atlantic class?" LE 
MONDE, which is far from opposing the government, asked, commenting on the 

10 June NATO Council session in Bonn.** There Paris again advocated "rearma- 
ment," implementation of which, in its opinion, “will strengthen the effective- 
ness of the United States’ nuclear guarantees to West Europe" inasmuch as, it 
is said, the deployment of American intermediate-range missiles "will make a 
limited nuclear war impossible."*** This "system of arguments," which lacks 
any reference to parity, appears contradictory in thehighest degree. It is 
refuted by the U.S. Administration itself, which admits the possibility of a 
nuclear conflict confined to a European framework fully in accordance with the 
"flexible response" doctrine which has been adopted by NATO and considers a 
protracted war with nuclear weapons possible. 





* LE MONDE 26 September; 11 December 1981. 
*k Ibid., 12 June 1982. 
kkk LE MATIN 11 June 1982; LE MOND 12 June 1982. 
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In the light of what has been said it is difficult to understand how the 
erection of a nuclear palisade in direct proximity to France's eastern border 
will strengthen its security. The presence of new American missiles on the 
European continent, whose launch button will be in the hands of the Americans 
and which could be used at any moment as a powerful instrument of blackmail, 
against the allies also, ties in poorly with the French leadership's principles 
of an independent course in foreign policy, national defense and military 


strategy. 


Behind Paris' endeavor, distinctly traced in the course of the year, to dilute 
the disagreements with Washington in the general stream of mutual Euro-American 
grievances was not only the above-mentioned assessment of the strategic situa- 
tion on the continent. The French economy is connected by thousands of threads 
to the economy of the "Atlantic zone" with respect to foreign trade; exchange 
of technology; the interweaving of capital, which increased rapidly in the last 
decade; membership of an international currency market in which the dollar is 
predominant; and so forth. 


Under conditions where the United States adopted an extremely cool attitude 
toward the political and economic changes in France, frequently in forms eval- 
uated as clumsy interference in internal affairs, Paris considered it expedient 
to maintain a favorable climate in relations with the powerful ally. While 
abiding by the same logic of "positive coupling" it was a question of achieving 
a vitally important compromise on the question of interest rates, preventing 
interdependence being used as an instrument of pressure and subsequently, by 
way of the attraction of foreign capital, putting it at the service of the 
structural reorganization of the economy. 


The burden of "Western problems" ricocheted onto France's "Eastern policy". 

In a number of speeches the president spoke in favor of the development of 
mutually profitable relations with the Soviet Union and the East European 
states with regard for "historical and geographical factors" and the "long- 
standing friendship linking the peoples of these countries with our people." 
It has to be admitted, however, that not all Paris' actions have corresponded 
to the declared intentions. The position adopted by the French Government in 
connection with the events in Afghanistan and subsequently in Poland has piled 
up artificial obstacles on the “Eastern direction". The fact that the said 
position concurs with the political evaluations of U.S. ruling circles is 


noteworthy. 


The French side has allowed itself to be dragged into the American plans for 

a stimulation of COCOM activity. Although France has created a national organ- 
ization for overseeing trade with East Europe, disagreements were revealed 
among the participants at the Paris COCOM session (end of January 1982) on the 
question of exports of precisely which types of technology are subject to 
restrictions and a situation has taken shape wherein French economic relations 


with the East could be harmed. 


Not only the tough "pressing" of Washington is placing obstacles in the 

"Eastern direction" of French policy. The forces in the country in the grip 
of blind anticommunism and capable of regarding relations with the socialist 
world solely through the prism of either "erosion" or "containment" concepts 
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have never disappeared. As soon as cold winds began to blow from the opposite 
shore of the Atlantic, "“intellectualocrats" who sell anti-Sovietism in the 
ideas' market via the mass media came to life, and their impact on the internal 
political atmosphere has increased markedly. 


It has to be said that the divide between the opponents and supporters of the 
development of relations with the socialist states does not coincide with the 
demarcation line dividing France into the camps of political forces of the 
right and the left. There are such opponents within the reformist trade unions 
also and within the French Socialist Party itself. The aspiration to introduce 
a spirit of intolerance to international relations and to counterpose the USSR 
to the other countries of the socialist community and even to make foreign 
policy an instrument of the realization of their ideological constructions 


emanated from them. 


Displaying realism, the French leadership did not consent to the sacrifice of 
long-term interests and agree to the level of confrontation which was persis- 
tently thrust on it by Washington and the internal cold war lobby. France 

and the EEC members joined inthe "sanctions" against the USSR on far from the 
scale for which the United States had hoped, and they dissociated themselves 
from some of them as “unnecessary and hostile gestures". Paris had no desire 
to break up the edifice of Soviet-French scientific-technical cooperation, 
which had been built up over more than one decade. Despite the unprecedented 
pressure of the overseas’ emissaries, behind which it wes possible to discern 
on the banks of the Seine the face of the American energy monopolies, a mutually 
profitable contract for additional supplies to France of Soviet natural gas 
over a period of 25 years was signed. 


This situation was manifestly not to the liking of the United States, whose 
intention was to blow up detente on the European continent. It intended at 
the Versailles meeting to demand of the allies a decisive limitation of trade 


relations with the socialist countries. 


"Tiers Monde-ism" 


Elevation of relations with the developing countries of "tiers monde-ism" (from 
the French "tiers monde"--"third world") to the rank of first priority of foreign 
policy is based on the analysis from which France's leading circles have pro- 
ceeded in this case. They believe that the developing world has potential 

growth reserves, use of which is to be an arterial path of extricating the 

West's economy from the period of structural crises. On the other hand, the 
unsolved nature of the internal problems of many young states is creating a 
nutrient medium for social upheavals--the source of a danger capable of desta- 
bilizing the entire system of international relations. 


Whence logically ensue Paris' attempts to assume responsibility for organizing 
large-scale multilateral cooperation with the countries of this region and the 
proclamation of solidarity with the national liberation movement. In accor- 
dance with the principles of the French Socialist Party, it has been prepared 

to see in it not so much the intrigues of "international terrorism" as a natural 
result of racism and colonial oppression. In the future the expansion of 
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France's presence in the developing countries and the imparting thereto not 
only an economic and political but also ideological dimension have been 
assigned the role of a most important counterweight to participation in the 


Western alliance. 


"Tiers monde-ism" immediately, however, came to be sharply at odds with the 
policy of the Reagan administration, which regards the developing world exclu- 
sively as a zone of the expansion of the multinational corporations and the 
conflicts that arise therein as a continuation of East-West confrontation. It 
is not fortuitous that new knots of Franco-American conflicts have arisen around 


France's initiatives and practical steps. 


The policy of France itself is conceived of as a kind of model of the future 
reorganization of international relations. It is proposed raising government 
"aid" to the developing states to 0.7 percent of the gross domestic product 

by 1988 compared with the current 0.3 percent. The readiness has been expressed 
to contribute, in accordance with the goals of the national plans of the deve- 
lopment of individual countries, to the solution of their key problems, pri- 
marily the strengthening of the agrarian and power engineering sectors for 
increasing self-sufficiency. 


"The positive impact of aid on the French economy" and the contribution to the 
"mutual development" process were defined by Minister for Cooperation J.-P. Cot 
as a decisive condition of it being granted. Paris presented an initiative 
concerning an improvement in and the extension to all developing countries of 
agreements on a stabilization of world prices for raw material, sharp fluctua- 
tions in which are undermining these states’ export revenues. The agreement 

to considerably increase the contract prices for gas imported from Algeria, as 
a result of which French construction firms, which are experiencing a profound 
sectorial crisis, have obtained big orders, was presented as a standard of the 


new type of cooperation. 


However, at a UN conference on the least developed countries, the meeting of 
leaders of 22 industrial and developing countries in Cancun (Mexico) and ses- 
sions of the IMF and other international organizations the attempts to shift 

the question of a reorganization of North-South economic relations onto a 
practical footing were torpedoed by the United States. The draft "global talks" 
under the aegis of the United Nations on the inception of a "new economic order" 
have continued to hang fire, although in Cancun Reagan formally consented to 
them. Paris interpreted this too hastily as an "exceptionally important con- 


cession". 


The United States has given a hostile reception to the idea of the stabilization 
of raw material prices. The publicized proposition of the "invigorating" 

impact of the "normal" functioning of the markets on the world economy served 

as no more than a pretext. It concealed plans for the concentrated replenish- 
ment of strategic raw material stockpiles and the American monopolies" hopes 

of changing to their advantage the evolved correlation of forces between the 

oil producers and consumers. The proposal which emanated from France concerning 
a softening of the criteria and an increase in the scale of the resources 
granted the developing countries by the IMF and IBRD was opposed by Washington's 
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position. It amounted to a tightening of credit terms and the "zero growth" of 
the resources of these organizatons intended for "aid" to the development of 


the young states. 


Washington's obstruction has postponed indefinitely the transition to the "new 
course” in North-South economic relations championed by Paris. The deepening 
disagreements were to have been a subject of discussion in Versailles, from 
which the French side expected certain progress. 


The global tasks formulated by “tiers monde-ism" have also made their mark on 
the country's foreign policy in all parts of the developing world. They have 
revealed themselves to the greatest extent in Central America, where France 

has recognized the patriotic forces of El Salvador, which are waging a struggle 
against a dictatorial regime which relies on U.S. support; and expressed 
solidarity and is developing relations with Nicaragua--a country subject to 
incessant threats on the part of Washington. France's approach to the solution 
of the problems of Central America, which it considers “more realistic," is 
opposed to the American "power politics". One high State Department official 
termed the existing disagreements "a model of potential Franco-American clashes." 
France's Near East policy has undergone a certain rebalancing. Against the 
background of the sharply exacerbated situation in this region the "balanced" 
policy chosen by Paris has been perceived in the majority of Arab countries 

as inconsistent or, as the French political scientist Ph. Rondot put it, 


"equilibrist".* 


In its African policy the French Socialist Party assailed the country's former 
leadership for neocolonialism and cooperation with reactionary regimes. After 

it took office, the government of the left activated relations with a number 

of countries of a progressive orientation (Ethiopia and Mozambique, for example), 
announced a winding down of military contacts with Pretoria and advocated the 
urgent and full application of the UN resolution on the decolonization of 
Namibia. At the same time the special relations, including France's military 
"presence," with the "traditional friends" on the African continent, which were 
confirmed by the president's visit in May 1982 to Niger, Ivory Coast and 


Senegal, have been maintained. 


As a whole, it would appear that "tiers monde-ism," with which such far-reaching 
foreign policy goals as securing for France the place of privileged intermedi- 
ary between the industrially developed and developing countries giving it the 
right to act in the international arena on behalf of the young states have been 
linked, still has to pass the serious test of time. 


Versailles and After 


The participants in the Versailles summit at the start of June 1982 brought 
with them different concerns. For France paramount significance was attached 
to questions connected with coordination of the economic strategy of the 





* Ph. Rondot, "Le Proche-Orient a la recherche de la paix. 1973-1982," Paris, 
1982, p 207. 
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"Seven," regulation of the international currency system and the North-South 
dialogue. The United States did not conceal the fact that for it there was no 
more important task than chopping in two East-West economic relations and ex- 
tracting from its partners concessions in the sphere of reciprocal trade. The 
distance between the parties’ initial positions made extraordinarily narrow 
the road leading to mutually acceptable compromise. 


Disagreements came to light during discussion of the very first point on the 
agenda--the report "Technology, Employment and Growth--which was submitted by 
Ff. Mitterrand and which set forth in concentrated form the philosophy of the 
French approach to present-day economic problems.* It linked the deep-lying 
sources of the crisis being experienced by capitalism with the technological 
explosion, which is designed in the next decade to revolutionize the produc- 
tion basis of Western society. All highly developed capitalist countries, the 
report points out, are confronted with one and the same task--mobilizing huge 
amounts of capital for completion of the restructuring of the economy which is 


already under way. 


Whence followed the conclusion that the coordination of efforts--the concerted 
determination up to 1985 and 1990 of the proportion of gross domestic product 
allocated by each participant in the "Club of Seven" for scientific research 
broken down into the most important sectors, multiplication of the number of 
joint programs in the sphere of the latest technology developed at company or 
state level and so forth--would make it possible to economize on resources 
everywhere and limit the social costs of the inevitable structural reorgani- 
zation. The recommendations of the report, which cannot be denied thoroughness 
in diagnosis of the crisis, essentially attempted to cement the economic foun- 
dation of the alliance of developed capitalist countries, which is being racked 


by conflicts. 


The burden of what the American delegation had to say was that technical prog- 
ress is difficult to predict and that therefore the decisive role in its 
development should henceforward also be assigned market forces. In fact it 
made it understood that the economic territory of the "Atlantic zone" functions 
in accordance with the laws not of a "Masonic brotherhood" but of competition, 
where, as the newspaper LES ECHOS observed, "the battles are won thanks to 


technological superiority.'’** 


LE FIGARO had every reason to term "politely vague" the content of the joint 
declaration signed at Versailles.*** It made the commitment to stimulate growth 
and employment conditional on "the success of the fight against inflation," 
which in practice meant the collapse of the hopes of joining up the "Seven's” 
economic policy in the immediate future. The declaration expressed an aspira- 
tion to the organization of "closer cooperation among the United States, Japan 





* "Technologie, emploi et croissance". Rapport de F. Mitterrand, president de 
la republique francaise, au sommet des pays industrialises. Chateau de 
Versailles, 5 June 1982. 

** LES ECHOS 7 June 1982. 

*#k*k LE FIGARO 7 June 1982. 
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and West Europe in the currency sphere" and concerted interventions in the 
money markets to prevent "disorderly" exchange rate fluctuations. We would 
recall that similar decisions adopted repeatedly in the past remained paper 
decisions only. Nor was the "disorderly exchange rate fluctuations" concept 
precisely defined on this occasion. At France's insistence the sides recog- 
nized the need for "global negotiations" between the developed and developing 
countries based on the proposals of the Group of 77. However, the demand for 
the preservation of the "independence of international specialist institutions’ 
and "an improvement in the climate for private investment" in the young states, 
which reflected the United States’ positions, was put forward as a condition.* 


The lack of precision, which makes it possible for official representatives of 
the countries of the "Seven" to come out with at times mutually exclusive in- 
terpretations of the agreements reached, and, what is most important, the 
creation of various technical committees for “working up" the decisions made 
it possible to conclude that the political bargaining around the problems 
dividing the partners was not completed by the Versailles conference. 


Three events which occurred immediately after the summit marked the "post- 
Versailles period". The first was the OECD's publication of a forecast for 

1983 testifying that a lower growth rate was expected on the other side of the 
Atlantic than that assumed by the U.S. Administration. The avalanche of mili- 
tary spending will entail a continuing huge budget deficit and, consequently, 
strain on the loan capital market. Paris finally recognized that "understanding" 
on the question of interest rates was not to be expected from Reagan's America 

in the foreseeable future. 


The second event was the transition of France itself to the "second phase" of 
economic policy. The deepening discrepancy between the stimulation of domestic 
demand and the depression among the main trading partners entailed a growth of 
the balance of payments deficit and a dangerous depletion of the foreign 
currency reserves of the Bank of France. Not having broken through the ring 
of foreign economic isolation which was gripping it, the government was forced 
to freeze prices and incomes to the utmost. To judge by everything, the anti- 
inflation program is being reflected negatively in the economic growth rate. 
There was then, for the second time in a year, a lowering of the parity of the 
franc within the European Currency System. Although the dollar's exchange 
rate at individual moments reached Fr7, Washington did not display the least 
desire to support the weakened French currency. Paris regarded the position 
of the American authorities as a violation of the Versailles agreements. 


Finally, without prior consultation with its allies, the United States adopted 
the "dual" decision on limiting steel imports from the Common Market countries 
and extending to the West European firms working under American licenses the 

ban on exports to the USSR of equipment for the installation of the transcon- 
tinental gas pipeline. In the event of a failure to comply Washington threatened 
to tightly close off access to its market, impose big fines and institute legal 





* "Declaration des sept chefs d'etat et de gouvernement et des representants 
des Communautes europeennes," Chateau de Versailles, 4-6 June 1982, pp I, II, 4. 
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proceedings against the refractory enterprises. The United States’ measures, 
which F. Mitterrand termed "coercive, insulting, unjust and dangerous,"* ran 
counter to the wishes expressed at Versailles for a prevention of the slide 
toward protectionism. France and the other EEC countries confirmed their in- 
tention to fulfill the commitments ensuing from the contracts which had been 
concluded. 


Evaluating the "post-Versailles" mood in Paris' political circles, the newspaper 
LE MATIN wrote of "lost illusions". An increasingly large number of serious 
observers is contemplating the real mainsprings controlling the United States' 
Atlantic policy. Throughout the year France actively discussed the proposition 
concerning the contradiction between the policy of strengthening the military- 
political alliance and the economic egocentrism undermining the economy of the 
West European partners which had allegedly entered by chance into the strategy 
of the Reagan administration. 


Today an understanding of the fact that the two aspects of the strategy do not 
contradict each other and that the United States is hastening to remelt into a 
foreign policy success the frustrations of Reaganomics, playing to a consider- 
able extent on the economic weakening of the partners which it had provoked, 

is getting through. The exacerbation of the social--and when in Paris Washing- 
ton officials undertake to bestow the titles "acknowledged leaders of the oppo- 
sition,” how not to add--and internal political situation in certain of the 
West European allies objectively serves these tactics. 


The United States’ behavior is also influenced by the fact that in comparison 
with West Europe and Japan it is not always and everywhere better prepared 
for the present twist of the scientific-technical revolution spiral which is 
shaping the correlation of economic forces in the capitalist world up to the 
start of the next century. It is perfectly probable that the United States is 
attempting "to shift onto the external environment responsibility for its in- 
ternal problems,''** compel its partners to renounce a national industrial 
policy and revise the entire set of relations among the imperialist power 
centers in a direction favorable for itself. "Dollar diktat,'' the increased 
aggressiveness of the overseas monopolies and the inclusion of West Europe in 
direct and indirect--via the outflow of capital--financing of a new round of 
the arms race logically fit into this outline. 


Expressing the beliefs ripening in certain French circles that in the face of 
Reaganism it is necessary to commission fresh foreign policy reserves, the 
well-known observer A. Fontaine compared U.S. strategy with a roller which 
"will stop neither at exhortations nor prophesies but only when it has run up 
against a barrier which has been put up."*** A considerable distance lies be- 
tween a recognition of realities and its reflection in political concepts and 
concrete initiatives. The most varied viewpoints are being expressed in the 
continuing debate in France surrounding foreign policy trends. 





* LE POINT 5 July 1982, p 4l. 
** See, for example, Ch. Stoffaes, "La reagonomie en perspective" (ECONOMIE 


PROSPECTIVE INTERNATIONALE No 9, 1982, pp 30, 52). 
kkk LE MONDE 6 July 1982. 
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Some experts are saying over and over that under the conditions of the global 
nuclear equilibrium and the tension in relations between the two "superpowers" 
the strengthening of the Atlantic ties becomes the sole and virtually natural 
line of France's conduct. They venture to assert that counteracting the 
mythical "Soviet threat" should be the dominant in the country's foreign policy 
superseding all other "inessential" considerations.* What can be said on this 
score? There was a period in French history termed the Fourth Republic, when 
the foreign policy course was based on such concepts. Condemned by the 
"Atlantic option" to subordinate roles and actual limited national sovereignty, 
France won no fame in the international arena then. A second edition of the 
foreign policy of the Fourth Republic today would have the same lamentable 


results. 


The outbreaks of Atlantic conflicts are conducive to a resuscitation of the 
ideology of "Europeism". But whereas some politicans see the strengthening 

of "little Europe" primarily as a means of protecting regional interests against 
the encroachments of the overseas monopolies, the rightwing opposition is 
dragging out the old idea of "European defense," participation in which would 
essentially mean the start of France's re-integration in NATO.** 


The actually increased danger to peace is gradually bringing increasingly 
broad social forces in France to an understanding of the fact that problems of 
security are not resolved solely by military means to the detriment of politi- 
cal means. It is difficult in this connection not to agree with the thought 
expressed in LE MONDE: "If today some people here are inclined to belittle 
the results of detente, it is only because they are considered to have been 
achieved once for all."*** Yet when a change toward an increase in interna- 
tional tension was discerned, the possibilities for manuever of French diplo- 
macy, which has always been distinguished by flexibility, had narrowed, and 
movement toward the solution of a number of most important problems proved more 
difficult. An improvement in the political climate in the world, primarily in 
Europe, is a task corresponding to the fundamental national interests of a 


strong and independent France. 


COPYRIGHT: LIzdatel'stvo "Pravda". "“Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya". 1982, 


8850 
CSO: 1816/3 





* This cocktail of Atlantism and anti-Sovietism was concocted by the partici- 
pants in a colloquium in the Paris Institute of Social History (see LE NOUVEL 
OBSERVATEUR 12 June 1982, p 59). . 

*k L'HUMANITE 13 February; 5 July 1982. 

**k*k LE MONDE 8 July 1982. 
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U.S. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL STRATEGY IN LATIN AMERICA EXAMINED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 65-82 


[Article by A. Glinkin, P. Yakovlev: "Latin America in Imperialism's Global 
Strategy" ] 


[Text] The acute international crisis surrounding the Falkland Islands 
(Malvinas) laid bare the entire depth of the conflicts dividing the main 
centers of imperialism and the Latin American countries. These conflicts are 
caused by the rapid economic and political changes in the region as a result 
of the development of revolutionary processes and the effect of the law of the 
uneven nature of the capitalist countries’ economic development. The changes 
occurring here under the conditions of the change in the correlation of forces 
in the international arena in favor of socialism are at times so considerable 
that they go beyond a regional framework and are exerting an increasing 
influence on the situation in the world as a whole. The CPSU Central Committee 
Report to the 26th party congress observed: "The role in the world arena of 
Latin American states, including those such as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Venezuela and Peru, has risen appreciably." 


The inclusion of an increasingly large number of states of the region which 
are economically dependent on imperialism in the sphere of world politics 

as its equal subjects is a most important manifestation of the crisis 
embracing the system of imperialist exploitation and oppression of the Latin 
American and Caribbean countries which has been promoted by the United 
States and other Western powers for many decades. 


I 


What new features characterize the complex set of economic, political and 
ideological relations between the three main centers of present-day 
imperialism and the Latin American region, within whose geographic boundaries 
are 32 independent states and a further 15 predominantly small island colonial 
possessions of the United States, Britain, France and Holland. 


The present-day global strategy of imperialism, which is determined by the 
policy of the most aggressive circles of the United States and the NATO bloc 
of confrontation with world socialism and the forces of national liberation 
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under the "crusade against communism" slogan, is constructed with reference 
to Latin America with regard for the singularities of the formation of 
independent states in this part of the world, the historical path they have 
trodden and the place they occupy in the international capitalist division of 


labor. 


As distinct from the majority of Asian and African countries, which achieved 
independence in the latter half of the 20th century, the main group of Latin 
American states gained political sovereignty back in the first quarter of the 
19th century. Although subsequently they proved to be, as V.I. Lenin pointed 
out, financially-economically and politically independent of the Western 
powers and became part of the periphery of the world capitalist economy,* 
imperialism has been incapable of blocking their economic development 
completely or isolating the region from the impact of the revolutionary 
changes which have spread in the world under the influence of the Great October. 


Latin America's integration in the world capitalist economy is being 
accompanied by an appreciable growth of the economic potential and an 
acceleration of the rate of economic development of the countries of the 
region, an increase in the states' role in their economic life, a 
strengthening of the positions of local capital, the formation of monopoly 
groups and associations, the removal from power in a number of countries of the 
pro-imperialist oligarchy, the strengthening of nationalist trends and a 
diversification of foreign economic and foreign policy relations. It is 
highly indicative that in volume of gross domestic product the region's 

biggest countries--Brazil, Mexico, Argentina and Venezuela--occupied a place 
among the first 25 states of the capitalist world at the start of the 1980's. 
Some 18 companies, mainly state-owned, of 6 Latin American countries figured 
among FORTUNE's 500 biggest industrial monopolies in 1981. In addition, this 
region's "stock" as an exporter of valuable types of strategic raw material 
rose as a result of the recent discovery in Latin America of large new 
deposits of oil (Mexico, Peru, Ecuador), iron and copper ore (Brazil, Bolivia), 
nuclear raw material and other minerals. 


All this imparts a certain independence to Latin American capitalism, enables 
the local bourgeoisie to take advantage of the interimperialist conflicts to 
its own ends and ts prompting it, relying on levers of the state, to strive for 
a revision of the unequal relations with the imperialist centers. On the 

other hand, the changed conditions are compelling the monopoly bourgeoisie of 
the leading capitalist states in the interests of the continued exploitation 

of the region to supplement the traditional methods of expansion with 
increasingly subtle and disguised means of the neocolonialist "attachment" of 
the Latin American countries, gamble on "technological colonialism," offer 

the local haute bourgeoisie and its political representatives so-called equal 


partnership and so forth. 


This strategy on the one hand pursues the goal of "gilding" the chain of 
dependence and weakening the resistance of the people's masses and the broad 





-_-——— 


* See V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 27, p 383. 
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public to the penetration of the transnational corporations [TNC]. On the 
other, it reflects an endeavor to enlist on their side new allies from the 
ranks of the local ruling classes. The long-term class interests of monopoly 
circles of the West and the Latin American bourgeoisie, particularly the haute 
bourgeoisie, are close or coincide, and this makes the latter inclined to 
compromise and cooperation with the imperialists. It is indicative in this 
respect that economic development models based on close alliance with the TNC 
have been established in the last 15 years in a number of countries of the 
region (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, Chile, Uruguay and others). 


Another important result of the long, albeit deformed, development of the Latin 
American countries along the capitalist path is that social and class 
antagonisms have reached a high degree of intensity in this part of the world. 
Closely interwoven, the anti~imperialist demonstrations of the people's masses 
and the struggle of the working class and all working people against the 
domination of local and foreign capital are turning the region into the weak 
link of imperialism's "peripheral" zone. Operating in 25 countries of the 
region and a number of colonial territories, the communist parties are 
performing a great deal of work on rallying all the working people. The long 
accumulation and exacerbation of conflicts are creating here objective 
sociopolitical conditions for revolutionary explosions. Confirming their high 
title of volitical vanguard of the working class, the Latin American 
communists are struggling persistently for a socialist future and not for 

the mythical "third way" proposed by social democracy and a variety of petty 
bourgeois idologists. 


The successes in the building of socialism on Cuba, the victory of the people's 
revolutions in Nicaragua and on Grenada, the 3 years in office of the Unidad 
Popular Government in Chile and the struggle for a socialist alternative in 
Jamaica in the period of the M. Manley government refute the assertions of 
imperialist politicians and ideologists concerning the "incompatibility of 
socialism with the democratic institutions and traditions of the Western 
hemisphere." In this part of the world also socialism, despite temporary 
setbacks in a number of countries, is strengthening and expanding its 
positions, gaining increasingly new supporters. In Central America the wave 

of the liberation movement is shaking the foundations of the domination of 

the pro-imperialist forces, and the struggle for democracy, economic liberation 
and social progress in Chile, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and other countries 

of the South American continent is assuming a mass nature. The people's 

masses are linking the accomplishment of urgent socioeconomic tasks and the 
implementation of urgent transformations increasingly closely with the 

struggle for a socialist alternative. 


This course of events has determined the main strategic goal of imperialism 

in Latin America--impeding and, where possible, turning back the 

revolutionary processes in the region, keeping the main Latin American countries 
within the orbit of imperialist policy thanks to the TNC's increasingly deep 
penetration of their economic and social structure and modernizing local 
capitalism, increasing its capacity to resist the onslaught of the liberation 
forces. At the same time the ruling circles of the imperialist powers would 
like to take advantage of the increased role of the Latin American countries 

in the international arena in their own interests, particularly for 
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"bridge-building" with other groups of developing countries or weakening 
the anti-imperialist thrust of the nonaligned movement. 


An appreciable imprint on imperialism's overall strategy in Latin America 
and the Caribbean is being made by the fact that in this part of the world 
there is a high "concentration" of the United States' so-called vital 
interests in connection with the fact that by virtue of geographical and 
historical factors this region has served as a kind of "launch pad" for the 
hegemonist aspirations of the main center of present-day imperialism. For 
many decades Latin America also served as a kind of "laboratory" and "proving 
ground" for working up and testing the latest methods and doctrines of 
imperialist policy, which were subsequently employed globally ("big stick 
policy," "gunboat diplomacy," armed interventions in the guise of a variety 
of "multinational forces," the policy of the economic blockade and 
destabilization of inconvenient regimes and much else). 


Having proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, back in the first quarter of the 19th 
century U.S. ruling circles stated their claims to domination in the Western 
hemisphere. "The real goal of the Monroe policy," the Mexican expert 

A. Aguilar wrote, "was to lay the foundations for U.S hegemony on the 
continent."* This doctrine was subsequently supplemented by pan-Americanism. 
Pan-Americanism is both an ideological concept of the "common interests" of 
the United States and its southern neighbors formulated at the end of the 
19th century and Washington's policy pursued on this basis and aimed at the 
creation and strengthening of a bloc of states of the Western hemisphere 


under the aegis of the United States. 


Relying on the Monroe Doctrine and pan-Americanism and taking advantage of the 
weakening of its main imperialist competitors in two world wars, by the mid-20th 
century the United States had succeeded in establishing its domination 
practically throughout the region from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego. 

At this time more American capital had been invested in Latin America than in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania together. The United States accounted for 
approximately half the region's total foreign trade turnover. American 
monopolies controlled the main mineral deposits and other vitally important 
sectors of the economy of the Latin American countries. 


The Rio Pact (the 1947 Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty) and the OAS 
enabled Washington to influence its southern neighbors’ foreign policy in the 
necessary direction. In addition, military dictators of the Batista, Somoza 
and Trujillo type, who were the American imperialists’ direct proteges, were 
in power in the majority of them. "However," Prof A. Lowenthal, prominent 
American specialist on inter-American problems, regretfully observed in 1976, 
"the new currents in Latin America and other parts of the world caused a rapid 
erosion of the foundations of the United States" dominant position, which even 


a decade ago seemed unshakable."** 





* A, Aguilar, "El panamericanismo," Mexico, 1965, p 20. 


**k FOREIGN AFFAIRS No 1, 1976, p 206. 
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Indeed, the successes of the liberation movement of the Latin American 
peoples, the broadening of the relations of the region's countries with the 
socialist community states, which support their endeavor to strengthen 
political independence and economic self-sufficiency, and the revival of 
competition on the part of the monopolies of the EEC and Japan had led at the 
start of the 1980's to a relative weakening of the United States’ positions 
in the region. Nonetheless, as before, the strategists of American imperialism 
regard Latin America, particularly the Caribbean, as its "immediate rear" a 
stable situation wherein, they believe, is an important condition of the 
invulnerability of the center. The Latin America policy proclaimed by the 

R. Reagan administration has demonstrated anew that the narrowing of the 
sphere of the United States' domination is being accompanied by a growth of 
the aggressiveness of the American imperialists, who have set themselves, 

as the 26th CPSU Congress emphasized, the adventurist goal of "restoring 

to themselves the role of arbiter of the peoples' fate." It is this which 
holds for Latin America the big danger contained in the White House's present 
policy. 


II 


The changes occurring in imperialism's strategy in respect of the Latin 
American countries are caused to a considerable extent by economic factors of 
both a domestic and foreign nature. Data show that in the past two decades 
Latin America, taken as a whole, has been developing economically more quickly 
than the two other groups of emergent countries--Asian and African (see 

Table 1). This circumstance confirms the fact of the deepening of the process 
of differentiation in the overall expanse of developing states* and points 

to a certain disengagement of the economic growth rate of some countries from 
others. 


Table 1. Growth Rate of the Developing Countries' Gross Domestic Product ,**Z 


1960-1970 1970-1978 
Latin America dos 5.9 
Africa . Fe 4.8 
Asia 4.7 5.4 


** [In constant prices. 


Source: "Yearbook of National Account Statistics 1979," New York, 1980, p 115. 


The more rapid economic development of the Latin American countries (as a 
group of states) brought about a certain increase in the region's share of 

the capitalist world's aggregate gross domestic product: 6.2 percent in 1960, 
6.5 percent in 1970 and 6.9 percent in 1980. At the same time, however, the 
process of differentiation, a manifestation of which has been the highly 
pronounced discrepancy in the economic growth rate (see Table 2), has also 
been developing among the Latin American countries themselves. 





* See in this connection, for example, Ye. Primakov, "The Law of the Uneven 
Nature of Development and the Historical Fate of the Emergent Countries” 
(MEMO No 12, 1980, pp 28-46). 
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Table 2. Average Annual Growth Rate of the Latin American Countries’ Gross 
Domestic Product ,*% 


1961-1970 1971-1975 1976-1980 1978 1979 1980 


Latin America as 


a whole Sef 6.6 52 4.6 5.8 5.4 
Argentina 4.4 2.8 1,6 -3.9 6.8 | 
Brazil 6.1 10.9 6.8 6.0 6.4 8.0 
Mexico 7.0 Sef 5.6 dea 8.0 7.4 
Venezuela 6.1 4.9 3.5 3.2 0.7 -1.6 
Colombia 5.2 6.1 Sea 8.9 FP 4.0 
Jamaica 5.4 1.7 -2.9 -0.3 <-2.5 -3.5 
Guyana 3.7 3.4 -0.1 0.1 -4.7 3.7 
Bolivia 5.0 5.7 3.2 3.1 2.0 0.8 
Chile 4.5 -0.9 7.3 8.3 8.2 6.5 
Dominican Republic 5.4 9.1 4.9 2.2 4.8 5.6 
Ecuador 5.5 8.9 5.7 Jed - 4.6 
Guatemala 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.0 4.5 4.0 
Panama 8.0 5.0 3.4 3.7 4.9 > 
Paraguay 4.5 6.7 10.3 10.9 10.7 10.0 
Peru 5.1 4.6 1.6 -0.7 3.4 3.4 
Haiti 0.3 PF 4.1 5.3 1.8 3.8 
Nicaragua 7.0 5.6 -1.3 -5.4 -17.4 10.4 
* In constant prices. 

Source: "Economic and Social Progress In Latin America," IDB, Washington, 


1980-1981, p 7. 


As can be seen from the table, the region's two biggest countries--Brazil 
and Mexico--which in the period from 1960 through 1980 increased their share 
of Latin America's gross domestic product from 47 percent to 60 percent (see 
Table 3), developed particularly rapidly in the 1960's and 1970's. In 
accordance with the OECD classification, Brazil, Mexico and Argentina have 
entered the group of sc-called new industrial countries, and, furthermore, 
the three said "representatives" of Latin America account for approximately 
50 percent of the aggregate gross domestic product of this entire group of 


states. ** 


Table 3. Gross Domestic Product of the Latin American Countries, $ Millions 





1960 1970 1979 1980 

Latin America as a 

whole 169,922.1 294,210.6 492,661.2 519,492. 7 
Argentina 27,896.6 42,549.0 53,068.2 53,637.3 
Brazil 47,759.7 86 ,088.6 185,348.8 '00,176.7 
Mexico 31,520.0 62,114.0 99,872.4 107,263.0 
Venezuela 13,605.9 24,633.6 37,603.8 37,011.7 
Colombia 8,240.2 3,712.7 23,132.0 24,068.0 





* Estimated from "Development Co-Operation. 1981 Review," Paris, 1981, p 238. 
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Guyana 376.2 528.7 595.4 617.2 
Bolivia 1,260.0 2,049.3 3,147.7 3,173.3 
Chile 8,558.4 13,341.8 16,589.0 17,661.4 
Dominican Republic 1,781.6 2,923.0 5,403.6 5,704.8 
Ecuador 1,841.9 3,148.4 6,030.5 6,310.8 
Guatemala 2,855.2 4,878.5 8,129.4 8,453.0 
Panama 1,088.5 2,341.7 3,339.1 3,583.6 
Paraguay 1,029.6 1,588.7 3,257.1 3,583.5 
Peru 9,454.7 15,450.8 20,237.4 20,925.5 
Haiti 899.3 920.2 1,289.6 1,339.2 
Nicaragua 930.1 1,813.2 1,967.4 2,172.0 
Source: "Economic and Social Progress in Latin America," p 400. 


The economy of Brazil, the sole Latin American country whose economic growth 
rate has in the last two decades steadily exceeded the regional average, has 
assumed particularly significant proportions. On the eve and at the outset 
of the 1980's Brazil's gross domestic product was over $200 billion, which 
was perfectly comparable with the analogous indicator of such major developed 
capitalist states as Great Britain, Italy and Canada. 


The fastest rate of development was in Brazil's processing industry, the 
value of whose product increased from $11.9 billion in 1960 to $57.4 billion 
in 1980,* which enabled it to increased exports considerably in this period: 
from $3.2 billion to $20 billion, in the structure of which a considerable 
place was occupied by industrial commodities. In particular, exports of 
automobiles and spares constituted approximately $3.2 billion in 1981. The 
expanding activity of local banks abroad is contributing actively to the 
growth of Brazil's exports. Thus just two banks--Banco do Brasil and 

Banco Real--have in the last 10 year created abroad a network of 500 branches 


and offices. 


The increased economic potential has enabled Brazil to embark on the 
implementation of very big economic projects. The construction of the world's 
biggest hydroelectric power station--the "Itaipo" (with a capacity of 12.6 
million kilowatts and costing $9 billion)--is being completed, an extensive 
program of the creation of nyglear power engineering is being implemented, major 
petrochemical industry enterprises have been built in the Northeast and 
engineering, including a number of progressive sectors, is developing rapidly 
in the country. Brazil has reached second place (after Japan) in the 
capitalist world in maritime ship building and eighth in auto manufacture. 

The "Big Carajas" project, which provides for the extensive development of one 
of the world's biggest deposits of iron ore and other minerals in the Amazon, 
is estimated at $60 billion. In addition, the country is a major exporter of 
many agricultural commodities: coffee, sugar (first in the world), soybean 





* Currently Brazil is among the world's 10 biggest iron and steal producers. 
It accounts for up to one-third of the total production of these 
commodities by all developing states. 
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(second after the United States), cotton, cocoa, bananas, meat and so forth. 
Furthermore, the considerable capital which has been invested in agriculture 
recently promises to enhance even further Brazil's role as exporter of food 
and agricultural raw material. 


The rapid development of the country's military industry, which at the start of 
the 1980's had approximately 350 enterprises employing 100,000 persons and 

with an annual turnover of $5 billion, also attracts the attention. The process 
of the development of a national military-industrial complex, whose product 

is being sold increasingly extensively not only on the domestic but the 

world market also, competing successfully in a whole number of cases with the 
arms of traditional exporters, is essentially under way.* 


Summarizing the above-mentioned and many other factors characterizing Brazil's 
current economic development, we may note the considerable economic 
improvements occurring in the country, the change in its place in the 
international capitalist division of labor and, consequentiy, Brazil's 
conversion into a new "power center," of a regional scale av yet, but already 
with quite big economic and political influence. 


Mexico also is evolving rapidly in a similar direction. The discovery of major 
new oil and natural gas deposits has served as a powerful impetus to an 
acceleration of economic development, providing the country with hitherto 
unprecedented financial resources.** "The oil," present Mexican President 

J. Lopez Portillo observed, "is the first and, perhaps, sole historical 
opportunity to solve our problems....'' However, it should be noted for 
fairness' sake that the increased economic potential is also being used to 
assist the countries of Central America and the Caribbean and serves as an 
important additional basis of Mexico's independent, peace-loving foreign 


policy. 


Despite all their specific features, the changes in the economics of Brazil and 
Mexico are an inalienable part of the complex and complicated process of the 
profound and important changes which are occurring in Latin America and are 
influencing appreciably the place and role of the region's states in the 
system of world economic ties and international relations. This can be seen 
also in the example of a whole group of other countries: Colombia, Venezuela, 
Chile, Peru, in whose economies there have also been considerable changes in 
the last 25 years. A particular place in the region is occupied by Argentina, 
which has markedly outdistanced all its neighbors in level of economic 
development. For a number of years now its economic development has been 
characterized by an extremely low growth rate, it is true, but even today 
Argentina is in many indicators the most developed capitalist country of 

Latin America with, furthermore, huge potential. 





* For more detail see "Latin America: Problems of Arms and Disarmament," 


Moscow, 1982. 
kk At the start of 1982 oil production in Mexico had reached 2.8 million 
barrels a day (fourth place in the world), and revenue from the exports 
of "black gold" in 1981 was more than $12 billion (INTERNATIONAL HERALD 


TRIBUNE 25 Tebruary 1982). 














The changes in the region are occurring under the conditions of the constant 
expansion here of the TNC, which are persistently attempting to adapt to the 
new situation, ‘put a saddle on" the growing regional market, derive for 
themselves the maximum benefits in the process of the reorganization of the 
Latin American economy and, furthermore, bring this process under their 
control, subordinating it to the global interests of imperialism. 


Latin America is a traditional area of the assertive activity of foreign 
monopolies and, primarily, U.S. monopolies, which for many decades now have 


been constantly building up their capital investments here (see Table 4). 


Table 4. Direct Investments of U.S. Monopolies in Latin America, $ Millions 


Total Mining Oil Processing Other Sectors of 
Industry Industry Industry the Economy 
1929 3,519 732 617 231 1,939 
1943 2,798 405 618 325 1,450 
1950 4,576 666 1,303 781 1,826 
1960 9,249 1,331 3,264 1,631 3,023 
1970 14,760 2,071 3,938 4,621 4,131 
1980 38,275 1,408 4,336 14,489 18,052 
Source: "Multinational Corporations in Brazil and Mexico: Structural Sources 


of Economic and Noneconomic Power," Washington, 1975, p 35; 
SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS August 1981, p 32. 


For a long time (right up until the mid-1950's) Latin America was in first 
place in the world in the volume of capital investments of U.S. corporations, 
ahead of Canada and West Europe. However, in the last 25 years, under the 
conditions of the scientific-technical revolution and the influence of many 
other factors, political included, the American TNC have been investing their 
capital at an increasingly preferential rate in the economies of the most 
developed capitalist states, which has led to a marked decline in the share of 


the Latin American region (see Table 5). 


Table 5. Direct Foreign Investments of U.S. Monopolies 


Total Latin America Canada West Europe Other 

$ Millions % §$ Millions % §$ Millions % $ Millions % $ Millions 
1929 7,528 100 3,519 47 2,010 27 1,353 18 646 
1943 7,867 100 2,789 36 2,378 30 2,051 26 640 
1950 11,788 100 4,576 39 3,579 30 1,733 15 1,900 
1960 32,744 100 9,249 28 11,198 34 6,645 20 5,652 
1970 78,178 100 14,760 19 22,790 29 24,516 30 16,112 
1980 213,468 100 38,275 18 44,640 21 95,686 45 34,867 
Source: "Multinational Corporations in Brazil and Mexico: Structural Sources 


of Economic and Noneconomic Power," p 34; SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
August 1981, p 32. 
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Nonetheless, Latin America remains the main region of the international 
monopolies’ activity in the developing world. Thus by the start of 1981 
Latin America accounted for $38.3 billion (approximately 73 percent) of U.S. 
monopolies' direct investments of $52.7 billion in the developing countries. 
Furthermore, $13.5 billion were invested in Brazil and Mexico, which 
constituted approximately 25 percent of the total capital investments of the 
American TNC in the developing world and 35 percent in Latin America, It is 
interesting to note that in Brazil alone the investments of U.S. monopolies 
($7.6 billion) were twice as much as their direct capital investments in all 
the developing states of Africa,* 


Together with the American monopolies, which are increasing their investments 
in Latin America (they tripled in the period 1970-1980), West European 

and Japanese TNC are also operating vigorously in a number of countries of the 
region--primarily Brazil. "...Brazil," the foreign press has observed, "has 
colossal power of attraction for the European business world."** And, indeed, 
800 FRG companies employing over 350,000 persons operate in the state of 

Sao Paulo alone. West German concerns have occupied very strong positions in 
such sectors of the national economy as engineering and chemical and 
automotive industry. The Brazilian market is also of growing significance 

for companies of other West European countries. As the London FINANCIAL 
TIMES observed, "Swedish industrialists claim that there are so many Swedish 
plants in Sao Paulo that this Brazilian city is for Swedish industry the third 
most important after Stockholm and Goeteborg.'"*** 


Japan's monopolies, which in the period 1973-1980 alone increased the volume 
of capital investments in Latin America from $1 billion to $6.2 billion, are 
expanding their positions rapidly here. The Latin American countries are also 
playing an increasing part in the political calculations of the United States’ 
competitors. "In the opinion of Japan’s Foreign Ministry,"’ TOKYO SHIMBUN, 
which is close to government circles, wrote, “the expansion and stabilization 
of economic and political relations with the states of this part of the world 
(Latin America--A.G., P.Ya.) is an important task of Japan's foreign policy." 


By the start of the 1980's the TNC's total capital investments in Latin 
America were estimated at $70 billion, of which monopolies of the United 
States accounted for $38.3 billion, those of West Europe $25.5 billion and 
those of Japan $6.2 billion. Thus in aggregate investments ($31.7 billion) 
the United States' competitors are catching up with the American corporations. 
We should not, however, exaggerate the successes scored by the West European 
and Japanese TNC in the competitive struggle in the Latin American market 
against the U.S. monopolies. In very many areas American capital maintains 
its predominant positions, and Washington officials (particularly in the shape 
of the R. Reagan administration) are taking steps to prevent a further 
retreat of their TNC in this region. Together with this the United States 
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* SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS August 1981, p 32. 
*k NEUE ZUERCHER ZEITUNG 25 August 1981. 


kkk THE FINANCIAL TIMES 19 September 1980. 
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is attempting to use the expanding activity of the non-American companies 
to strengthen capitalist practices in Latin America and pursue a policy of 
"collective neocolonialism," which, of course, is by no means removing the 


interimperialist conflicts. 


The broad expansion in Latin America of the biggest TNC, which is being 
undertaken under the conditions of the increasingly sharpening interimperialist 
struggle for sales markets and spheres of capital investment in the region, is 
also being reflected in contradictory manner in the entire economic and 
sociopolitical development of the Latin American countries. On the one hand 

as a result of TNC activity the capitalist modernization of the economy is under 
way, new works are being created and the economy is being retooled. On the 
other, the self-seeking policy of the monopolies is being accomplished by 
increased foreign control of the most important sectors of the national 

economy, is increasing the technological and financial dependence of the region's 
countries on the imperialist centers* and is leading to the ruin of thousands 

of local enterprises, the growth of unemployment and the TNC's interference 

in internal affairs. The TNC's expansion is exacerbating the crisis of 

economic structures and increasing the "social price" which the working 

people's masses are being forced to pay for "progress under the conditions of 


dependence". 


None of this can fail to give rise to the resistance of patriotic and national 
forces in Latin America, which are struggling continuously against foreign 
domination and for the establishment of effective national control in all 
components of the economic mechanism and an end to the international 
monopolies’ interference in the internal affairs of the region's states. For 
this reason confrontation with the TNC is an important area of the 
revolutionary struggle in Latin America, which incorporates both the national 
liberation and anticapitalist elements, which imparts to it particular 
complexity and seriousness under the conditions of the increased aggressiveness 


of American imperialism. 


III 


A report of the so-called Santa Fe Committee "A New Inter-American Policy 

for the Eighties," which was prepared by a group of Republican Party advisers 
headed by R. Fontaine and G. Sumner, who subsequently came to hold 

responsible positions in the White House's foreign policy machinery, could be 
considered a program declaration of the R. Reagan administration's policy in 
Latin America. The report contains an analysis of the situation in the region 
on the eve and at the outset of the 1980's and recommendations concerning 


Washington's Latin America policy for the future. 


The "Santa Fe Document" has the stamp of bellicosity and fierce anticommunism 
and antisocialism and propagates the United States’ hegemonist aspirations. 
"Realization of the United States’ global might is based on cooperation with 
the Caribbean and the support of South America," its authors assert. And 
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* The foreign debt of the Latin American states, in particular, rose from 
$21 billion in 1970 to $240 billion by the start of 1982. 
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further: "Latin America, just as West Europe and Japan, is a foundation of 
America's might....The United States must aspire to a comparative improvement 
in its positions in all spheres of influence."* Rodney Arismendi, first 
secretary of the Uruguayan Communist Party Central Committee, rightly wrote: 
",..we must not underestimate a single line of the Santa Fe Document. Practice 
confirms that we are dealing not with one opinion among a number of others but 
with the definition of the ultimate and global goals of the United States' 
Latin America policy,"** 


The official goals of Washington's Latin America policy were made public in a 
speech delivered by Vice President G. Bush to the Council of the Americas, 
which unites more than 200 of the biggest U.S. corporations, numerous 
statements by A. Haig when he was secretary of state and speeches of 
President R. Reagan at the OAS headquarters and during his trip to Latin 
America in April 1982. They persistently exaggerate the "Soviet threat" myth 
in its regional variant and assert without a hint of embarrassment that the 
"USSR-Cuba axis" represents a "lethal danger" to the United States and "is 
spearheaded at its defenseless flank". Simultaneously the liberation struggle 
of the Latin American peoples is declared "international terrorism" and all 
progressive changes in countries of the continent, whether in Nicaragua, 
Grenada, Panama or Guyana "subversive communist activity". In spite of the 
facts, high representatives of the Republican administration are incessantly 
making the knowingly false assertions that the USSR and Cuba want "to 
establish their hegemony in the Caribbean." 


The "Soviet threat" myth was needed by R. Reagan and his entourage to 
"substantiate" the United States’ imperialist ambitions in Latin America, 
justify the pursuit of an interventionist policy in respect of its southern 
neighbors and prove the United States’ "right" to lord it over the countries 
of the region on the pretext of their defense against "enslavement by 
international communism". 


As far as the concrete tasks which the White House would like to tackle in the 
immediate future are concerned, they amount basically to the following: 


to stifle the liberation struggle of the Latin American peoples, primarily the 
armed demonstrations of the people's masses against the reactionary dictatorial 


regimes in Central America; 


tighten the blockade of socialist Cuba and, as far as possible, isolate it 
from the other Latin American countries; 


destabilize and then, if successful, liquidate the progressive anti-imperialist 
regimes in the region, employing, inter alia, the "model" tested in Jamaica 
against the M. Manley government; 





-_---—-- 
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* "A New Inter-American Policy for the Eighties," Washington, 1980, pp 4, 5. 


** R, Arismendi, "Global Recklessness Again" (PROBLEMY MIRA I SOTSIALIZMA 
No 7, 1981, p 9). 
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strengthen the military-dictatorial regimes of the United States' "best 
friends," irrespective of the extent to which they have compromised themselves 
in the eyes of Latin America and the whole world; 


undermine the mutually profitable trade relations and economic and scientific- 
technical cooperation of the Latin American countries with the USSR and other 


socialist states; 


set the Latin American countries at odds with each other and complicate the 
activity of the system of bodies and organizations of interstate cooperation 
without the participation of the United States which they have created, 

preventing their joint actions in defense of their direct economic interests 
and political demands in the face of the United States and other imperialist 


powers; and 


restore the efficacy of the OAS, which is experiencing an acute crisis, 
particularly its military component (the Rio Pact, the Inter-American Defense 
Council and so forth), and supplement it with new military alliances in order 
to ensure if not the active support, at least the "tacit consent" of the 
majority of states of the region to the measures implemented by Washington. 


It is perfectly obvious that this "maximum program" of the most aggressive 
circles of American imperialism runs counter to the objective course of social 
development in the region and goes beyond the framework of the actual 
possibilities at the United States’ disposal. However, the policy of 
interventionism adopted by Washington entails a serious threat to the vital 
interests of the peoples of Latin America, exacerbates tension at the "flash 
points" and is creating conflict situations and centers of military danger. 
Another factor playing the part of generator of tension is the seriousness of 
the social and class conflicts in many Latin American countries, political 
instability and the growth of economic difficulties. Under these conditions 
the liberation struggle of the people's masses, particularly where military- 
terrorist dictatorships of U.S. proteges have been ruling for a long time now, 
is growing into armed protests and guerrilla warfare. 


The White House's gamble on military strength and diktat in the solution of 
the main problems arising in relations with its southern neighbors has been 
expressed primarily in Reagan's so-called Caribbean strategy. The Republican 
administration has extended considerably its interference in the El Salvador 
drama, which began back during the J. Carter presidency. It has declared 

El Salvador a "battle ground" against "international communism" and a 
"touchstone" of East-West relations and has accused Cuba and Nicaragua of 
supporting the El Salvador insurgents. In Washington's interpretation, the 
conflict in El Salvador was not engendered by internal factors but is a 
"battle" in which "Marxist Sandinistas" and Cubans represent the USSR and the 
governments of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras are fighting "for the 
ideals of the free world." The "white paper" on El Salvador which was 
fabricated by the CIA and made public by the U.S. State Department in February 


1981 was sustained in this spirit. 


To save the antipopular regime in El Salvador the White House has sharply 
stepped up economic and military assistance to it and also supplies of arms 
needed for counterinsurgency punitive operations. El Salvador will be 
allocated more than $160 million for this purpose in 1983. Green Berets and 
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Pentagon military advisers in El Salvador are training local punitive 
detachment troops, controlling the activity of the special services and other 
organs of repression, planning military operations against the guerrilla 
forces and leading them. Encouraged by Washington, the reactionary regimes 
of neighboring Guatemala and Honduras, for which American "aid" has been 
increased also, are being dragged increasingly into the El Salvador drama. 
The escalation of the United States' military intervention, just like the 
political maneuvers concerning the "Salvadoran elections," has produced no 
result other than an exacerbation of the situation around El Salvador and a 
hardening of the struggle in this country and an increase in the local 
military clique's bloody terror against the patriotic forces. The heroic 
struggle of the Salvadoran people has confounded the R. Reagan administration's 
hopes of the swift military victory of its proteges. 


Another "flash point" in the Caribbean is Nicaragua. Washington officials, 

as the leaders of the Sandinista National Liberation Front have emphasized 
repeatedly, are pursuing a policy of preparations for armed interference in 
this country's affairs and endeavoring to destablize the economic and political 
position of a revolutionary state which, overcoming tremendous difficulties, is 
restoring the national economy destroyed by the domination of the Somoza clan 
and implementing a program of wide-ranging transformations in the interests 

of the people. The White House has "frozen" all credit previously granted 
Nicaragua and unleashed a "war of nerves" against it and is financing and 
encouraging the preparation of "invasion forces" from surviving Somocistas 

on the territory of neighboring Central American republics and the United 
States. Washington is also resorting to other methods of political and 
diplomatic pressure on Nicaragua. In the designs of its strategists, the 
destabilization policy is primarily to block an extension of the revolutionary 
process in Nicaragua and prevent the appearance of a "second Cuba" and 
subsequently prepare the conditions for stifling the Sandinista revolution. 


The Pentagon and the CIA have trained their sights permanently on the small 
Caribbean island state of Grenada, where in 1979 the people ousted the 
imperialist placemen. Documents made public by this country's present 
progressive government, which is headed by M. Bishop, testify that the Reagan 
administration is planning to organize an economic blockade of the island and 
stage a coup d'etat here. However, in Grenada, as in Nicaragua, the people's 
masses are fully resolved to defend the revolutionary gains. As the Soviet- 
Grenad‘tan joint communique on the results of a visit to the USSR of a 
Grenadian party-government delegation emphasized, the sides resolutely oppose 
the policy of blackmail and threats and political, economic and other pressure 
on Cuba, Nicaragua, Grenada and other states of the Caribbean and Central 
America, the plans .o create military-political blocs aimed at uncoupling 

the countries of the region and the implementation of other militarist acts 
which run counter to the aspiration of the peoples of this region to turn it 
into a zone of peace, independence and development. 


Washington's pressure on Panama, particularly since the death in 1981 under 
mysterious circumstances of its leader, Gen 0. Torrijos, has increased. 

R. Reagan is attempting to achieve what J. Carter failed to do--ignoring the 
American-Panama treaties, to maintain full control over the Panama Canal, 
which by right belongs to the people of this country. 
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Washington's growing aggressiveness in the Caribbean is being manifested in 
numerous military maneuvers conducted by the United States and NATO and 
attempts to acquire new bases and strengthen existing ones and cobble 
together various rapid deployment forces for their use against liberation 
movements. Thus the White House's "Caribbean strategy" is giving rise to 
"big stick policy" and "gunboat diplomacy," which have been condemned by 
history and which are politically dangerous in our nuclear age. 


Another aspect of the R. Reagan administration's "Caribbean strategy" and 

its economic component is the program of "assisting"’ the development of the 
countries of Central American and the Caribbean, a kind of "mini-Marshall Plan' 
which is being presented by Washington as a panacea for economic disorders 

and as a stimulus to development. 


The bossing of the show by the imperialists, mainly the American TNC, is a 
main reason why the Caribbean, which extends in an arc from Belize in 
Central America via Jamaica, Trinidad and other islands to Guyana, Surinam 
and French Guiana on the South American continent, still remains one of the 
most backward in the world. 


The United States itself, however, it not about to compensate the damage 
caused by the systematic plunder of the Caribbean countries. This became 
obvious following R. Reagan's speech containing a "program exposition” of the 
United States' so-called Caribbean initiative in the OAS Headquarters in 
February 1982. Although, in the opinion of experts, the countries of Central 
America and the Caribbean are in need of urgent economic assistance of the 
order of $5 billion to overcome the grave economic situation, the U.S. 
President announced the United States" intention to allocate these countries in 
the 1982 fiscal year only $350 million in the form of economic assistance and 
$60 million in military assistance and called on them to trust mainly in TNC 
investments. One-third of the economic and over one-half of the military 
assistance here is intended for the Salvadoran junta and the remainder, in 
the President's words, "to friends or future friends.'"* 


R. Reagan's "program" speech confirmed that the ultimate goal of the American 
"mini-Marshall Plan" is to knock together under Washington's aegis a new 
military-political bloc of dictatorial and other reactionary regimes in the 
Caribbean with whose hands the White House hopes to stifle the liberation 
movement of the peoples and strengthen the neocolonialist domination of the 
U.S. monopolies in this region. It was with such long-range sights that the 
"triple alliance" of El Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica united in a so-called 
Central American democratic community was created at the start of 1982. 
Washington is attempting to shift part of the burden of the expenditure for the 
"mini-Marshall Plan" onto other states, particularly the FRG, Japan, Canada and 
certain Latin American countries. However, despite all its efforts, the R. 
Reagan administration has not succeeded in enlisting its NATO allies and Latin 
American countries in an "anticommunist crusade" in Central America. As a 
whole, West Europe and Latin America have dissociated themselves from the 


* See INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 25 February 1982. 
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U.S. President's "Caribbean strategy," although there are differences and 
nuances in the positions of different governments. A negative attitude 

toward it has also been adopted by international social democracy, which 
believes that such a policy suffers from "short-sightedness" and ultimately 
merely impedes the choice of the "third way" which the Socialist International 
supports. It would be no exaggeration to say that the "Central America 
component” has been added to the set of conflicts within the NATO framework 
between the United States and its West European allies. 


Many Latin American countries are also concerned by the prospect of Central 
America becoming a "second Vietnam". Valuable initiative has been displayed 

by Mexico, which in February 1982 put forward a number of proposals 
corresponding to the interests of a peaceful and democratic settlement of the 
crisis situation in Central America and the Caribbean. Ir turn, the 
Nicaraguan Government expressed a readiness to sign nonaggression and security 
agreements with Costa Rica and Honduras and to begin negotiations with the 
United States. The efforts of the peace-loving states to reduce tension in the 
Caribbean have been broadly supported in Latin America and abroad. "This would 
be to the benefit of the cause of world peace also," L.I. Brezhnev emphasized 
in this connection, speaking at a reception in honor of a Nicaraguan party- 
government delegation. "The Soviet Union supports such a course of events." 


The aggressive convulsions of U.S. imperialism against socialist Cuba are a 
serious threat to world peace. There is much in common in the methods by 
which the R. Reagan administration is attempting to test the strength of the 
socialist states, whether it be Poland in Europe or Cuba in America. These 
amount to a tightening of the economic blockade, saber-rattling, the 
intensification of espionage-sabotage operations, the encouragement of 
antisocialist elements, "psychological warfare" and so forth. The most 
irresponsible politicians on the banks of the Potomac and Capitol Hill are 
threatening the organization of a "war of national liberation against the 
Castro regime," regarding the annual Ocean Venture maneuvers as a "rehearsal" 


therefor. 


But revolutionary Cuba is not alone. On the side of the heroic people of the 
island of freedom is the support of the USSR, the other socialist states and 
the international public. Speaking on the 20th anniversary of the rout of the 
imperialist mercenaries at the Bay of Pigs, F. Castro emphasized that the 
anti-Cuba campaign has in the 1980's even less chance of success than at the 
time when the Cuban people had only just laid the foundations of the new 
society.* Even the enemies of socialist Cuba have been forced to acknowledge 
its high international authority: "From a small country whose role in 
international relations prior to the revolution was practically nil, Cuba has 
today become a considerable force in the world arena,"** 





* GRANMA 20 April 1981. 
*k "Cuba in Africa," Pittsburgh, 1982, p 3. 
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Whereas the fighters for the peoples' freedom and happiness are for the 
American imperialists "international terrorists," the "gorrillas" and bloody 
dictators are their "best friends". Having accused J. Carter of ignoring the 
United States' "true allies," the White House has taken steps to restore close 
ties to dictatorial regimes. Cooperation with the Pinochet regime is 
expanding most rapidly. R. Reagan has lifted the sanctions against Chile 
imposed by his predecessor following the murder of 0. Letelier, former 
minister in the Unidad Popular Government, in Washington by agents of Chile's 
secret policy. Exchanges of visits by representatives of the high command of 
the air force, navy and ground forces of the two countries took place in 1981. 
J. Kirkpatrick, permanent U.S. representative in the United Nations, spoke in 
the Chilean capital of the complete concurrence of the positions of 
Washington and Santiago with respect to "the need to halt the communist 
offensive” in Central and South America. This January Chile was visited by 

a delegation from the U.S. Congress headed by Senate Majority Leader H. Baker 
and M. Price, chairman of the House Armed Forces Commission, who held talks 
with Pinochet and other leaders of the military-fascist junta. 


In strengthening the "united front” with military dictators the R. Reagan 
administration proceeds mainly from political and strategic considerations 

for the conditions for the economic expansion of the American TNC in these 
countries are more than favorable as it is. One goal is to move from standstill 
the long-nurtured plan of the creation of a South Atlantic Pact (SATO). Such 
a bloc is designed to unite under the aegis of the United States the countries 
of the southern cone and also the racist Pretoria regime, which is on the 
other side of the Atlantic and is a "strategic" ally of Washington's in the 
struggle against national liberation movements in Africa. However, the 
governments of Argentina and Brazil are dissociating themselves from the 

White House's militarist venture, and without their participation the entire 
plan remains suspended. This is just one manifestation of the very serious 
conflicts dividing the United States and many states of the region. 


The U.S. ruling elite is aware that however important strategically or 
politically individual small countries of the region may be, the outcome of 
the confrontation between the forces of progress and reaction on Latin 
American soil is being decided in the key countries--Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina. The White House has been forced to pay particular attention to 
these states and the so-called "second line" countries (Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru) also because today Washington is no longer able to dictate its will to 
them. The United States' relations with this group of states are rapidly 
becoming more complex, and Washington is restoring increasingly to "carrot 
and stick" tactics. 


fhe R. Reagan administration has adopted a hardline position in respect of the 
demands of Latin American and other developing countries for the creation of a 
new international economic order. This was attested by the results of the 
top-level meeting of the West's eight leading industrial countries headed by 
the United States and 14 developing countries in the Mexican city of Cancun 

on 22-23 October 198i. Owing to the resistance of the imperialist states, 
supported by the PRC, it was not possible in practice to move from deadlock the 
"global negotiations" on problems of economic development within the framework 
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of the so-called North-South dialogue. Refusing to come to terms with the 
interests of its southern neighbors, the United States is increasingly 
adopting discriminatory measures causing them serious harm. 


At the same time an endeavor to organize closer relations with the biggest 
Latin American states can be discerned in Washington's policy in respect of 
them, damping down the disagreements and easing the conflicts, which are 
particularly acute with Mexico and Brazil. Increasingly frequent use is being 
made for this purpose of top-level diplomacy, and the calls for a strengthening 
of "pan-American solidarity" are becoming increasingly insistent. 


Taking account of the considerably increased economic possibilities of the 
leading Latin American countries, Washington is attempted to use this factor 
also in its global economic and political interests. The idea of the creation 
of a so-called North American common market incorporating the United States, 
Canada and Mexico has enjoyed great popularity in American ruling spheres for 
a number of years now.* Terming this a "gripping'’ idea, FORTUNE, the organ 

of the American monopolies, wrote that "the United States will invariably play 
the predominant part in a North American common market, however carefully 

its rules are drawn up, however softly its diplomats tread and whatever 
results the economy of its remaining members may achieve." It is difficult 
not to agree with this forecast. Mexico understands this full well and for 
this reason is not about to fall into the trap set by Washington. 


However, the R. Reagan administration (the President himself is an avid 
supporter of the common market idea) is not abandoning hope of this and other 
plans of the monopolies being realized in this form or the other. The United 
States has attempted to shift Mexico from independent positions and enlist it 
and Venezuela in an "economic development program for the Caribbean” and by 
way of pressure to force Argentina, Brazil, Peru and other South American 
countries to limit trade with the USSR and wind up other forms of mutually 
profitable cooperation between them. 


Inasmuch as Argentina and Brazil together with the United States, Canada and 
France are among the biggest producers and exporters of agricultural products of 
the capitalist world U.S. ruling circles are hoping to create a bloc out of 
them, linking Australia and New Zealand to it also, in order to dictate its 
terms to the food-importing states and put political pressure on them. It is 
precisely for the accomplishment of these and other far-reaching global aims 

of imperialism that the R. Reagan administration has again come to extol 
"pan-American solidarity" slogans. However, life itself has exposed 
Washington's hypocrisy. 


IV 


The imperialist essence of U.S. policy in Latin America was manifested 
particularly graphically in the spring-summer of 1982, when Great Britain 





* Canada and Mexico hold first and third places respectively on the list of 
the United States' trading partners. In 1980 of the $461.5 billion of 
overall American foreign trade, they accounted for $104.5 billion or 23 
percent ("U.S. Foreign Policy and the Third World Agenda 1982,"' New York, 


1982, p 146). 
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sharply exacerbated the Anglo-Argentine conflict over the Falkland Islands 
(Malvinas) and conducted a broad-scale military operation for the purpose of 
perpetuating these territories’ colonial status. Scorning its commitments to 
Argentina ensuing from the provisions of the Inter-American Mutual Assistance 
freaty, Washington gave Great Britain active military-political support and 
was essentially a coparticipant in the colonial-imperialist aggression in the 
South Atlantic. Thus the United States made available to the British Command 
satellite intelligence on the movement of Argentine warships, increased supplies 
to Britain of combat equipment, including Sidewinder missiles for the Harrier 
fighter bombers and thereby encouraged London to expand the armed aggression. 
"The United States," S. Alberto Consalvi, former foreign minister of this 
country, wrote in the Venezuelan nespaper NACIONAL, "is speeding up supplies 
to the British Fleet in the SouthAtlantic of ultramodern missiles designed to 
escalate the aggression against Argentina. In attempting in every way to 
increase the military superiority of its chief NATO ally over the Argentine 
armed forces Washington is at the same time in its typical demagogic manner 
‘warning’ other states of the ‘serious consequences of their interference in 
the Anglo-Argentine conflict.'" This position of the R. Reagan administration 
distinctly demonstrated the true meaning of the United States' appeals for a 
strengthening of "“pan-American solidarity" and was sharply assailed in Latin 


America. 


A special consultative meeting of OAS foreign ministers was held at the end 
of May 1982 in Washington which adopted a resolution emphatically condemning 
the actions of the United States. The majority of OAS members demanded a halt 
to American military supplies and the lifting of the sanctions imposed by the 
United States and other NATO countries on Argentina. The resolution was 
approved by 17 Latin American countries, and only the representatives of the 
United States, Chile, Colombia and Trinidad and Tobago abstained. In the 
opinion of the Washington correspondent of THE TIMES, the adoption of the 
resolution revealed "the damage which the Falklands crisis has done to the 
United States’ relations with the Latin American countries. The vote and its 
results represent a clear failure for the United States and its policy in the 
Western hemisphere."* Addressing the UN Security Council at that time, the 
Venezuelan representative declared: "The United States' suppert for British 
aggression will have an unpredictable effect on the future of the OAS and the 
system of hemispheric security personified by the Inter-American Mutual 
Assistance Trety." 

U.S. policy was seen in the region as a betrayal of the interests of Latin 
America. The Latin American countries, the Panamanian representative in the 
United Nations emphasized, must learn the lesson from the events of the Falklands 
crisis. "Let us no longer say," he declared, "that anticolonialism and 
anti-imperialism are outdated cliches. Practice shows us that both colonialism 
and imperialism continue to exist." Life shows, we would add, that in the 
struggle against colonialism and imperialism the Latin American countries can 
rely on the socialist community, the national liberation movement and the unity 
of action of the Latin American states themselves. 


* THE TIMES 31 May 1982. p 35. 
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A most important lesson of the Falklands crisis was the Latin Americans' 
realization of che fundamental contrast of the interests of imperialism and 

of Latin America, the tremendous danger represented by **e aggressive militarist 
poliey of certain Western circles and the urgent need for a stimulation of 

the struggle for disarmament and international security in an alliance with all 
peace-loving forces. Only on this path is it possible to exclude the possibility 
of a repetition of what occurred in the South Atlantic. This is all the more 
important inasmuch as imperialist circles of the United States and Britain 

are heading for an increase in their military presence in this part of the world 
and planning to create powerful military bases on the Falkland Islands (Malvinas). 
"Tt appears,” 0.A. Troyanovskiy, Soviet representative in the UN Security 

Council, observed, "that British colonialism on the islands will now be 
supplemented by an American military presence, that is, they would like to add 

a further new enclave to the large number of existing U.S. military enclaves in 
Latin America, this time in the South Atlantic." 


The Anglo-Argentine conflict and Washington's position in this conflict 
revealed as fully as could be the most acute crisis of the entire inter- 
American system once foisted on Latin America by the Urited States. For the 
first time in its history, possibly, the overwhelming majority of it opposed 
the U.S. policy. The question of the creation of its own Latin American 
political forum was put on the agenda. Having fallen victim to the direct 
armed aggression of the imperialisc forces, Argentina and, together with it, 
the other states of the region also have seen with their own eyes "who's 

who" in world politics. Throughout the crisis the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries firmly advocated an end to British aggression, sharply 
condemned the Western powers’ sanctions against Argentina and expressed a 
readiness to cooperate constructively with all parties concerned for a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict. At a meeting of the nonaligned countries' 
Coordinating Bureau held at the start of June 1982 in Havana the Latin American 
group proposed sharp condemnation of the colonialist aggression of London and 
its American patrons. This, also a lesson of the Falklands crisis, was 
confirmation that the policy of expanding the Latin American countries' 
relations with the socialist community and their more active participation in 
the nonaligned movement was chosen correctly, as corresponding to the 
fundamental interests of the Latin American peoples. 


The UN General Assembly Second Special Disarmament Session, which was intended 
to impart new impetus to negotiations on concrete, urgent questions of 
limiting the arms race and disarmameut and be a landmark en route to the 
‘onvening of a world disarmament conference, was held in June-July 1982. 
Addressing the session, Mexican Foreign Minister J. Castaneda emphasized: 
"Disarmament is an imperative essential for ensuring man's survival." And 
further: "Let us lay a foundation to ensure that the present generation not 
be the last in man's history." There is no doubt that the diplomacy of the 
Latin American countries could actively contribute to the success of the 
international community's efforts in securing a lasting peace. 





Thus an awareness of the fact that struggle against the aggressive actions and 
plans of imperialism and for peace and the relaxation o. international tension, 
igainst the arms race and for disarmament should be the pivot of the Latin 
American countries’ foreign policy is strengthening in them. This will 
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contribute to a strengthening of the positive trends in the foreign policy of 
the Latin American countries and increase even further their role in the 


international arena. 


in the last two decades Latin America has been a most dynamic region of the 
world capitalist economy. Palpable results have been produced in a whole 

number of countries by industrialization and the considerable diversification of 
foreign economic relations, and elements of national scientific-technical 
potential are emerging in the region under the influence of the scientific- 
technical revolution. All this has brought about a certain change in Latin 
America's place in the international division of labor and predetermined 
profound social shifts and changes in its relations with imperialism in the 
direction of their further complication. 


An appreciable influence on the situation in the region is being exerted by the 
differentiation process. However, a most important common feature--the factor 
ot dependence underpinned by the continuing involvement of the TNC in the 
region's economic fabric--is also making itself known increasingly forcefully. 


As a result bourgeois society in Latin America has found itself in a situation 
of profound and protracted structural crisis engendered by the growing 

conflict between the accelerated development of the production forces and the 
existing system of production relationships. Furthermore, the depth of the 
crisis is becoming increasingly obvious against the background of the successes 
of socialism on Cuban soil and under the conditions of the growth of the 
revolutionary liberation movement--a sure sign of which is the fact that the 
"masses are unwilling to live in the old way." 


_ 


Attempting to keep Latin America within the orbit of its influence, imperialism 
is resorting to various methods--the use of both flexible, disguised methods 

of expansion and the "hard line" connected with armed intervention and crude 
forms of pressure. With the arrival of the R. Reagan administration in the 
White House the second approach is being moved to the forefront increasingly, 
which is exacerbating the situation in Latin America extraordinarily and 
engendering a serious threat to its countries and peoples. 


In this situation all progressive forces of Latin America consider it extremely 
important to strengthen the unity of their ranks, resist the imperialist 
diktat more actively and step up the struggle for peace and international 


security. 


-datel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 


isheniya". 1982. 
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ROLE OF FOREIGN TRADE iN SOVIET REGIONAL ECONOMIES 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 10, 
Oct 82 pp 133-134 


(I. Korolev book review: "Important Aspect of the Study of the USSR's Foreign 
Economic Relations" ] 


[Text] The USSR's participation in the international division of labor, 
primarily within the framework of socialist economic integration, expanded 
appreciably in the 1970's. For three 5-year plans in succession the turnover 
of the USSR's foreign economic transactions has grown more quickly than the 
country's national income and industrial production. The increased scale of 
foreign trade and economic and scientific-technical cooperation have made them 
an important sphere of the Soviet economy influencing the formation of national] 
economic proportions and the development and improvement of the economy's 
sectorial and territorial structures. Particular attention under the evolved 
conditions is attached to determination of the maximum possible contribution 
of foreign economic relations to the accomplishment of the tasks put forward 
by the 26th CPSU Congress in the economy's transition to an intensive path of 


development. 


A study of the interaction of the world and national economies and the paths 
and patterns of the extension of the USSR's participation in the international 
division of labor and socialist economic integration has, of course, many 
aspects, both economic and political. This major scientific problem is 
constantly at the center of Soviet scientists’ attention. A number of studies 
on questions of the development and improvement of the USSR's foreign economic 
relations has been performed recently in the USSR Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of World Economics and International Relations, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Economics of the World Socialist System, the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Trade All-Union Scientific Research Business Conditions 
Institute, the International Institute of Economic Problems of CEMA and in 


‘ther research groups.* o 





0.7. Bogomolov, "The Socialist Countries in the International Division of 
Labor," Moscow, "Nauka," 1980; M.M. Maksimova, "The USSR and International 
Economic Cocperation,” Moscow, Mysl', 1977; "Materialization of Detente: 
Economic Aspects," Moscow, Nauka, 1978; and "New Stage of the USSR's 
Cooperation With the Developed Capitalist Countries," Moscow, "Nauka," 1978; 
N.P. Shmelev, "Socialism and International Economic Relations," Moscow, 
Mezhdunarod: yye otnosheniya, 1979; and other works. 
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The monograph in question* is devoted to questions of the influence of the 
international division of labor on the location of production forces in the 
Soviet Union and the formation of territorial national economic structures. 
This work is the result of research of many years' standing of the Council 
for the Study of Production Forces under the auspices of the USSR Gosplan. 
On the basis of a collation of the experience of the development of the 
economy in individual parts of the country under the conditions of the 
extension and intensification of the international division of labor and 
socialist economic integration the authors examine theoretical, methodological 
and practical questions of the impact of the foreign economic factor on the 
location of production forces and the development of economic regions. 


The tormulation of these questions appears prefectly legitimate and timely. 
Under the conditions of the more active participation in international 

economic cooperation, particularly on an integration basis with the CEMA 
countries, certain changes are occurring in the regional strategy of the 
development of the USSR economy, which is manifested in the territorial 
singularities of the formation of the single national economic complex. As a 
whole, the foreign economic factor is becoming an increasingly important 

lever of the increased efficiency of the national economy and the economy of 
the regions. At the same time, however, the development of foreign economic 
relations is making new, higher demands on the elaboration of the regional 
strategy of the country's economic development. Thus under the conditions of 
the expansion of fuel-raw material exports and the shifting of the main 

export centers for fuel and raw materials to the east the load on the transport 
system has increased and the system of interregional national economic freight 
shipments has become more complex. In the sphere of foreign economic 

relations the Soviet Union encounters beyond the confines of the socialist 
community the uncertainty of the capitalist market and inflation, which are 
capable via export-import relations of influencing the planned economy and 
price system. For this reason it is necessary in connection with the 

increased influence of the foreign economic factor on the national economy's 
regional development to take account not only of the conditions of the world 
capitalist market but also long-term trends in the movement of world prices for 
our main export commodities. Under the conditions of the complication of the 
international situation it is also necessary to take stock of the 

stimulation in the West of forces which have set as their goal the isolation of 
the Soviet Union from the international division of labor and world 
scientific-technical progress with the help of a policy of sanctions and 


ont 
emoargoes. 


[he monograph consistently examines theoretical and methodological questions ot 
the location of the USSR's production forces, problems of the location of 
intersectorial complexes and the comprehensive development of economic regions 
ind economico-mathematical and cartographic methods of the study of these 
problems. It makes a concrete analysis of the development of intersectorial 


ti 


mplexes and economic regions and their participation in the country's foreign 


economic relations. 


* "Razvitive mezhdunarodnogo razdeleniya truda i razmeshcheniye proizvoditel'- 
nykh sil SSSR: teoriya, metody, praktika" [Development of the International 
Division of Labor and Location of the USSR's Production Forces: Theory, 
Methods and Practice], Ed. N.N. Nekrasov, Moscow, izdatel'stvo "Nauka," 
1981, p 287. 
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The authors conclude that the influence of external factors is reflected 
primarily in the sectorial structure of production and, through it as an 
intermediary, in the territorial structure. This influence can be traced 

at all structural levels of the development of territorial national economic 
systems, from the macroregions (economic zones) through economic microregions 
and industrial centers. They believe that, given the current scale of 

world economic relations and the depth of the USSR's integration cooperation 
with the CEMA countries, a certain adjustment of the strategy of our economy's 
regional development, primarily by way of an increase in the role of the 
foreign economic factor in the development of the littoral and border regions, 
is essential. 


An appreciabie place in the monograph is occupied by a study of the question 

of the correlation of all-union and international specialization of the 

regions and national economic complexes. It is suggested here that 
international specialization of these complexes be regarded as a specific 

form of all-union specialization reflecting the process of the complex's 
inclusion in the system of the USSR's foreign economic relations. The authors’ 
conclusion that indicators of the participation of the union republics and 
economic regions in the international division of labor also should be among 
the most important plan indicators of the development of their economies seems 
perfectly justified. 


Formulation of the question of the systemic interaction of such forms of 
integration as regional, sectorial and scientific-technical and also of the 
formation of integration production systems and regional integration 
production systems could be of interest to Soviet economists studying the 
processes of socialist economic integration. 


The monograph in question examines a broad range of questions of rationalization 

of the territorial structure of production in the leading intersectorial 

complexes under the influence of the foreign economic factor and the 

development of the economy of a number of regions and territorial-production 
mplexes of the country, including littoral and border complexes, with 

regard for areas of their export specialization. 





The multilevel nature of the subject and the book's limited volume prevented 
the authors from analyzing the entire range of problems connected with the 
formation of the territorial structure of the USSR's national economy under 
the conditions of the extension of the international division of labor. it 
would nonetheless seem that questions of the territorial location of the 
export base, whose scale and growth rate will determine the development 
prospects of foreign economic relations, merit greater attention. The 
solution of questions of the territorial location of export production will 
nmtribute to the increased efficiency of foreign trade transactions and a 
wering of transport costs and will increase the yield of foreign economic 
relations for the development of individual regions. 
rhe book also contains a number of debatable propositions. But what is most 
important is that a new, very important national economic problem has been 
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brought up for discussion and the main ways of solving it within the 

framework of regional studies are proposed. The book will be of interest 

to a broad range of specialists studying both questions of the location ot the 
production forces and problems of the USSR's foreign economic relations. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya’. 1982, 
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